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The Nashville carnival 


Niasaville would be one hell of a nice town if they'd paint it, 
and, maybe, fix the tops of some of those hills that make all of the 
sidewalks seem to run uphill. 

But there’s air pollution to make city folk feel at 
home—and enough pickup trucks to make a country boy feel 
comfortable. 

Down on Broadway, the massage-plus parlors are almost door- 
to-door, and, if a feller doesn’t have cash for the trans- 
action, the rest of the space seems to be filled with pawn shops 
that’ll take an idle guitar off his hands. 

The R Auditorium looks like an abandoned church—the 
Grand Ol Opry, which used to Opry there, is now located in a sort 
of a Disneyland on the of town. 

A few steps from the old stage door of the Ryman is Tootsie’s, 
but few tourists run the gamut of hustlers on Broadway to visit 
the joint where the old Opry used to get smashed. Tootsie, 
herself, is still there and the walls are plastered with yellowing 
promo posters of old customers. (You’d never be able to 

the ancient picture of Willie Nelson if it wasn’t for his 
name at the top.) 
ee cece es and eons own oe 
Interstate 20 from coast to coast— enough unemplyed 
ERs ecg airis koking oe poder a ceketienn eer 
re ooking for e super- 
stars to abate y Tot the would-be ais ; ; 

Printers’ Alley is a half-pint-size Glitter Gulch—a cross be- 
tween the New Orleans’ French Quarter, Chicago’s Rush Street, 
the Vegas Strip and Rudy, Arkansas, on a Sunday afternoon. 

That’s Nashville on a regular day, but during the Country 
Music Awards bash the old town gets a bit of a hype. About 2,000 
country DJs come to town to see the faces that go with those 
records they play. About 2 million record promoters come out of 
nowhere to hustle the jocks. About 10 million hopeful artists show 
A rte ee oe ot ie Tess pera ene an 

ick houses put on extra help to hustle everybody. 

Wsa week of rubbing shoulders with folks in the 
country music business, hustling and getting hustled. The good 
hotels are booked solid. The joints in ters’ Alley are pretty 
quiet—there’s too much free booze and entertainment at the 
cocktail parties and shows hosted by the record companies. 

It’s party time in Nashville, and a lot of the tourists from out in 
the boondocks look a little bewildered. The Grand Ole Opry 

of Nashville as a milk and cornbread town is diluted with a 
lot of Scotch and canapes. The town’s full of big cars, big-timers, 
big deals, big hangovers and enough gossip to keep your ears on 
fire for another year. 

Rambler’s coverage of the Nashville festivities starts on Page 
8. It’s the next best thing to being there. 


The whole Rambler staff wasn’t high-rolling in Nashville. 

Bill Sloan, our associate managing editor, and photogr. 

Bill Clough drove down to Abbott, Texas, and collected a striking 
on the quiet little town that Willie Nelson calls home. 

Pete G. ws apt a regular contributor, spent an afternoon on 
the front porch of a Florida nursing home pickin’ and jawing with 
Johnny Brown. Johnny’s a rambler who’s getting up in age but 
has some very vivid recollections of a long career and an un- 
disputed title as one of the country’s last real bluesmen. 

Down in Louisiana, associate editor Tom Ayres finally caught 
up with Ralph Mooney and had a long, sit-down talk with Waylon 
Jennings’ great steel guitarist. 

And Randy Sledge, our associate editor who roams the Mid- 
west, wrapped a visit around a ZZ Top happening. Randy had a 
it the wikdty poy Top tarced ont tee te ee ee toe 

ly cover 
iu of Rae is 
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Johnny 
Cash 


The ‘meliowed’ maverick 
who befriended a 

new breed still 

walks his own line. 





By Jack Lloyd 


J ohnny Cash does not ite 
qualify as one of the Grand Old Men 
of Nashville’s shaken but still proud 
Establishment. But for those whose 
introduction to country music 
remains a rather fresh memory, it 
no doubt seems that Johnny 
has been around forever. And his 
image these days is hardly con- 
troversial. 

Yet Johnny Cash was among the 
first of the modern-day Outlaws. 

“I remember when I first 
auditioned for the Grand Ole Opry 
back in 1956,” Cash told Rambler 
during a brief lull in his recent 
concert tour. ‘‘Well, a lot of the 
people around Nasville considered 
me some kind of Memphis 
rockabilly back then and it was a 
long time before I was completely 


accepted in Nashville.’ 

“Memphis rockabilly” indeed. To 
be sure, Cash emerged from cir- 
cumstances that had to be viewed 
from a suspicious point of view by 
those who saw country music as a 
one-dimensional art form. 

a bectentig i prkie Tiel ak 
just inni Dp i as 
Music City, fsa” na place where 
“Everybody” came to record in 
search of that magical “Nashville 
Sound’”’—Cash surfaced from that 
funny, crude little recording facility 
in Memphis operated by Sam 
Phillips and called the Sun Studio. It 
was a studio that gave birth to 
throbbingly primitive sound that has 
never been quite duplicated since. 

And those who toiled there in the 
early ’50s—Elvis Presley, Jerry Lee 
Lewis, Carl Perkins and several 
others in addition to Johnny Cash— 
were doing the groundwork for 
something that would revolutionize 
the pop music industry, influence it 


to this very day. 

These were the raw beginnings of 
what the world would come to know 
as rock‘n’ roll. And Johnny Cash— 
featuring a rawboned, driving style 
that was totally new—was there. 

Small wonder, then, that it was 
Cash who opened the door for that 
upstart New Breed that jolted the 
tranquility of Nashville in the ’70s 
when he befriended and encouraged 
a paradoxical young man who was 
employed as a janitor at the 
be ee recording studios in Nash- 

e. 

The hired hand’s name was Kris 
Kristofferson. Despite an exotic 
education, which included a stint at 
Oxford, and an impressive 
professional background, that in- 
cluded a job as instructor at West 
Point, Kristofferson made it clear 
that he was just another good ole 
boy, og te up and cleaning ash 

Columbia plant. But 
Johnny Cash took the time to hear 


this good ole boy’s tunes. He liked 
what he heard and directed 
Kristofferson to the people who 
would turn him into a star. 


Today Johnny Cash is at ease with 
himself and the Nashville System. 
Not to mention that delegation of 
rascals known as the Outlaws. 
Except Cash does not especially like 
that particular label, Outlaws. Not, 
at least, when it is applied to his 
good buddy, Waylon Jennings. 

“Waylon happens to be a good 
friend of ce oak I don’t know if 
you can really call him an Outlaw,” 
Cash noted. ‘Waylon has some 
revolutionary ideas about music and 
his own personal code, but I don’t 
think you could call him an Outlaw. 

“He’s too good a man for that. 
Waylon’s been around Nashville 10 
or 12 years now and I guess he’s 


Continued On Page 4 
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Continued From Page 3 
finally been accepted. It’s kind of 
cepted here, 


lke, “okay, you're accepted ” Well, 
I guess Waylon kind of likes it that 


a comments on rapaien 


Geet cuiiietiie avi bertcipacn 
from co! ion pation 
in the nationally televised Country 
Music Associati¢;, Awards show, in 
which he had been nominated in five 


categories. Jennings’ only ex- 
planation at the time was that he 
was acting out of “deep 
reasons.” 


unthinkabl 
is at least a certain amount of 
rigging involved, with record 
companies voting in blocs for their 
own artists. 

However, the Country Music 
Association Awards did come up 
during the discussion with Cash, and 
he indicated no discontent with the 
annual ritual. This included the 

actice in recent years of awarding 

honors to such fringe country 

artists as John Denver and Olivia 
Newton-John. 
“T don’t believe there’s anything 
about the awards,’ he 
maintained. ‘“‘The only thing ‘unfair 
about it is that so many deserving 
artists do not win.” 


years, 
thanks to the apparently 
tranquilizing effect of his marriage 
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to June Carter, the joys of 
fatherhood and the security of big- 
time success. Yet Cash has 
demonstrated his ongoing in- 


ty in ie ways 
One can safely say, for instance, 
that ated a 


mMGaning and epenne from 
traditional country stars 
After all, here was one of their 


We "sure, a few of them did make 
it. But Cash concentrated on seeking 
out a different breed of performer, 
including established stars who 
related to a totally different 
udience, such as Joni Mitchell 


does not make a big 
deal of such things. ie socal 


relaxed outside of i. He : 


reacts according to his 
This was apparent when this in- 
terviewer recalled an earlier en- 
counter with Cash a few years ago. 
Then he was tense, in constant 
motion even when sitting ina Sait, 
the burly frame going 
assortment of contortions, dr 
on cigarette after cigarette, 
seemingly suspicious of the in- 
terviewer’s intentions. 

Fearful, that the writer 
bad oe to do “A Number’’ on 


ions no a 
ng affair for Wake toe ath Coe 
interviewer. 





During our latest get-together, 
Cash 


completly ral rake ay eaee 
make the session as 


hint of unpleasantness. But when it 
‘vas noted that there was concern in 
some that Cash’s artistic 


skills—especially his writing 
talent had d in the wake of 


“You just go through periods when 
much,” 


you don’t produce Cash 
pointed out. ‘‘A lot of ters 
worry about that. don’t write a 
song for three moni and they 
eer ere eee ie 
ell, if you have the talent in the 
place, it just doesn’t dry up. Up 


just can’t force a song out because 
you feel like writing a on a 
certain day. It comes or it 't 


The new album heavy on 
his music with that 
basic “J Sound,” in 


ation) 
ted 


something we 
with and at the I t it 
es eel time I though acy 


something our fans asked for again, 
and I’m more than happy to give the 
people what they want to hear.” 
Johnny Cash, it should be noted, 
declines to take the credit he might 
for creating that tas throbbing 
sound that made such a 
pee ora opary force when he 
emerged in the early ’50s. He is 
GaSb point ost that t was more of 
accident than the stamp of 


pale 
“We were experimenting, fooling 
around, trying to get our music 
before recording,’’ 
said. ‘We needed a lead guitar 
player and didn’t have one. So 
Luther Perkins 


s cept Luther’s guitar licks 


amounted to little more than 
throbbing bass lines. And the 
rawboned “Johnny Cash Sound” 
was born. It was a primitive, yet 


compelling approach unlike 
anything reer talons in or out of 
music. 


wonder this ‘Memphis 
rockabilly” caused more than a 


little alarm when he invaded the - 


status that was Nashville in 
1956. Ji Cash knows all about 
helng edssliered an Guaiaw. SY 
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|  There’s no telling how many 
of the old bluesmen are left in this world 


For most, the rewards 


were broken contracts, 


stolen songs, 
second-class 
citizenship 
and mournful 


off-stage lives. 


“The good Lord puts everything in 
my head. I don’t understand it but I 
know what everything feels like 
even though I never HAVE seen a 
thing. I see in my mind and I see 
when I dreams. When the Lord 
leaves you blind this way, He’s got to 
leave you some other sense to go 
through the world. He gave me 
sense for the mouth harp and the 
emceh And I c’n still sing the blues, 
tt —Johnny Brown 


By Pete Gallagher 


I found Johnny Brown the other 
day. The breeze wasn’t wailing and 
leaping with harmonica music when 
I found him, so it wasn’t at some 
crowded street-corner downtown. It 
wasn’t at a shopping center near a 

lug for an electric guitar or inside 

ount Zion Church where the 
baptismal waters used to shake good 





Jesus when he’d sing that Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot song. 

It wasn’t in some honky-tonk 
tavern where the lights were barely 
yellow from all the moths, where the 
beer drinkers kept wanting to hear 
the real version of Kansas City one 
more time. It wasn’t in some un- 
derground cafe or music hall near 
the edge of town because Leadbelly 
and Cisco Houston and Blind Lemon 
are dead now. Mississippi John Hurt 
and Woody are gone and so is 
Howlin’ Wolf and Hound Dog Taylor. 
Why, Jimmy Reed died only a month 
agp and he was one of the best 

ends Johnny Brown ever had. 

Johnny wasn’t in Memphis or New 
Orleans or Tuscaloosa or even 
Kansas City or St. Louis. I found him 
sitting skinny and straight and 
looking at death in St. Petersburg, 
Florida, at an adult day care center, 
surrounded by old people, his right 
eye all white and dead, his left eye 
blue and brown and going every 


01584 CPseHy Ag sojoud 


which way but where his mind was 
staring. He wasn’t hardly moving at 
all. He was right next to ole Curly, 
whose brand new modern-print shirt 
was covered by a coat so it wouldn’t 
get dirty. Down the way was ole 
Harold, who keeps his hands aap 
around his one good eye to help it 
focus through the old-age blur that 
hit a few years back. Rosa was 
there, too. Eighty-four-year-old 
Rosa and she pointed out Johnny and 
whispered: “Don’t you tell him 
about Jimmy Reed, now.” 

“My name’s Johnny Brown and 
I come from Montgomery, 
Alabama,”’ he told me. That’s what 
his mother taught him to say to 
white people ycars ago and he never 
forgot it. “I came to Florida from all 
over this country playin’ on my 
guitar. I used to blow on a harp some 
and sing the ole colored songs.” 

We soon got to talking about the 


Continued On Page 6 








Continued From Page 5 


old days just sitting on that porch in 
folding beach chairs. We talked 
about 1910 in Alabama to boyhood in 
Virginia—‘‘Get tout yer ass away 
from me, boy, with that damned 
noise or you gwine be on the chain 

ang,” Johnny imitated a white man 

ie once knew. Then adding in low 
and serious tones: ‘I would leave 
‘cause I didn’t want no black jack up 
side of my head.” From there, we 
went to boyhood to the gift for music 
and playing it for mostly rednecks 
and white folks in the best and worst 
places of St. Louis and Gary, In- 
diana, and Memphis, all over every 
one of the original 48, traveling with 
no Pues, lots of friends, booze and a 


guitar. 

“Oh Lord, Lord, Lord those years 
are the memories, the best years of 
my life. It’s hard to talk about them 
in particulars because I wants to be 
back in those years so bad and if’n I 
can’t be there I don’t much like to 
talk about ’em,” says Johnny, who is 
full of arthritis and the lingering 
devils of pneumonia. ‘‘Now I been 
sick and on that welfare. I hate to be 
on it. I wants to be back in Mont- 
gomery where I had a house and 
room all myself.” He throws his 


hands up and then hits them flat on 


< 
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his cotton-trousered knees. 

There’s no telling how many of the 
old bluesmen like Johnny Brown are 
left in this world. Most of the big 
names have passed on and the 
sidemen have all but disappeared. 
Johnny Brown says that’s what he 
was—a sideman, a backup musician 
who filled in the spaces and made 
Chuck Berry and Furry Lewis and 
anybody named Hound Dog sound 
better. Their era was the ’30s and 
’40s and 50s before they gave birth 
to Elvis. These black men took the 
rural blues to town and made it the 
amplified music we recognize today. 
For most, the rewards were broken 
contracts, stolen songs and 
copyrights, second-class citizen- 
ships and mournful off-stage 
existences. They lived the lives they 
sang about. 


Even Johnny, a teetotaler now, 
admits, ‘‘Oh, I got drunk with ’em 
and it all like to kilt me. I’d get mean 
and tell off Leadbelly and he ended 
up killing another man. Oh, and I’d 
feel bad with the Lord whuppin’ me. 
Every time I took a drink it’d knock 
me out. I’d be so crazy I wouldn’t 
know where I was at. But I don’t 
drink or smoke now. 


a sin cause Jesus didn’t chew but it’s 
a ‘consiliashun’. It makes you feel 
good while you’re doin’ it. It ain’t a 
sin, I don’t believe, until when you 
ain’t got it you can’t get along 
without it. I just keeps doin’ it so’s I 
don’t get the terrible wants for it.” 
Each morning, the Neighborly 
Center bus picks up Johnny from his 
ramshackle boarding house and 
carries him to the adult day care 
center, something his social worker 


fixed up for him. He hates to have a 
social worker but he’s lost track of 
all his family. 


“The only baby I tried to have 
caught a tumor inside my wife’s 
stomach,” he remembers. ‘The 
doctor asked me, ‘Do you want your 
baby or your wife?” I told him I’d 
druther have the wife. 

“Then she died anyway and I just 
hit the road.” 

Johnny wouldn’t play the har- 
monica I brought him at first. He 
was strangely nervous when I 
placed it in his hand. ‘I got them 
darned ‘na-ratics’ in my head 
hurtin’ me and makin’ things in a 
daze. I just took two medicals from 
the doctor. Gives me ’na-ratics’”’ 
But I pleaded with him and kept 
saying the names of those famous 
old songs. 


Johnny Brown plays a gentle set with Ramblin’ Man Gallagher. 


“‘Well_I just can’t. and. you. know». 


why. I want to do what’s right and 
it’d be wrong for me to blow your 
harp. You couldn’t blow on it after a 
colored’s mouth was there...” 
‘Johnny, it’s your harp. You can 
have it if it makes you feel better.” 


A wildfire seemed to shoot through 
his thin bone structure and the gray 
two-day whiskers began to jump 
around on his cheeks. Cradling the 
Marine Band harmonica in those 
large stiff hands, he warmed up with 
Jingle Bells and Little Brown Jug 
and belted out a slow, sweet 
Amazing Grace. ‘‘Here’s an old one 
they only do in St. Louis,” he’d say, 
or “‘Do you know this one—it’s an old 
colored song.” 

The veins in his arms pop in 
and out like pistons while he played, 
and his leather-colored skin became 
shiny and alive. Johnny didn’t long 
for those “‘memory days’’; he was in 
them. It wasn’t long before he gave 


us all a chill with ‘John Henry on the 


finer keys, which goes a little dif- 
ferent than the new way when you 
suck the lower keys,” Curly beamed 
a smile from above his new coat. 


Faces from around corners 
and through windows. The 
of this day care 


say here denizens 

center like to hear Johnny play. 
There were spirituals and 

downright blues and a folk song like. 





Travel On coming out of that harp in 
succession. As the minutes wore into 
hours and that old slow, stagnant 
blood of his began to really boil, 
Johnny started telling stories, those 
interlude raps that marked the old 
bluesmen, most of them funny ac- 
counts of the white oppression of the 
black. “Thank you,”’ Johnny said 
after each tale. He said that five 
times to a man on a three-wheel bike 
who heard Johnny playing from the 
road and rolled up to press a load of 
coins in the old blind man’s hands. 

“I’m back in business,” Johnny 
said with a toothless smile that 
touched the gray curls atop both 
ears. “‘Now here’s one: Every day- 
ay-ay-ay I sing the blues. Every day- 
ay-ay-ay I re-e-eally knew...” 

After one particular tale about ‘‘a 
whup, boss man, colored man and a 
mule,’”’ Johnny suddenly grew 
serious: “‘Now I’m tellin’ all these 
things for jokes now—you be sure of 
that and ipht me bags art rm 
speaking right or wrong. But I was 
born in Alabama when things were 
not as good as they is now. You see 
the people was not civilized—they 
learned it all from the white man 
and it was just a mule and a plow 
and a hoe handle. But since the days 
went by, they learnt a little better,” 
lectured Johnny. ‘‘They learnt to get 
on their knees and call on Jesus 
Christ cause He come by and freed 
them—Him and Mr. Abraham 
Lincoln. 

“If they hadn’t we might be in 
Africa where we’d be eating snakes 
and worms and like that. We should 
be thankful for the white, too. The 
white’s the case we’re here and not 
in Africa in the first place. Thank 
you.” 


We all shook our heads at that 
one and assured ear. peen 
speaking in place ay. en 
Johnny felt good enough to tell a 
secret story about two places he’s 
actually seen with his eyes—heaven 
and the moon. “I went there in my 
dreams, in the spirit, I swear to God 
above.” 

Darned if someone didn’t come by 
and ask for Kansas City. Johnny 
gave it to them but it didn’t sound so 
good. Old bluesmen can’t play all 
day, you know. Not after age 65. 
When Johnny started crooning the 
next one: We’re gonna kill that old 
red rooster when she comes, his 
arms were shaking and he missed a 
note on the mouth harp. We knew it 
was time to let the old man rest even 
though he swore the ‘‘na-ratics” 
were gone. “I can still play just 
about anything if I hear it one time. 
If you get me an electric guitar I can 
play that right now,” he told me as I 
left. “‘I might get back in shape and 
do a show at the Bayfront Center or 
talk to some friends of mine in New 
York who could get a show together’ 
and ” 


I never did tell him Jimmy Reed 
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By Dennis Glaser 


Country Music Week in Nashville 
is usually called the DJ Convention, 
but it’s neither a week nor a con- 
vention. Actually, it’s an orgy, a 
musical orgy, although, truth to tell, 
there might be about as much sex 
involved as there is singing and 
playing, and the music goes on 
almost around the clock during the 
nine-day span. Can’t be sure about 
the sex. 

It all started as an annual event so 
performers, music industry ple 
and country radio DJs could get 
together for a few days of partying, 
award-presenting plus some picking 
and singing. The festivities now 
include about 20 scheduled events 
and attract everyone from - 
stars to hometown talent, including 
promoters, booking agents, 
recording industry people and 
goodly gaggle of groupies. 

It all ended this year with the 51st 
birthday performance of the Grand 
Ole Opry Saturday night, Oct. 16, but 
it took Nashville hotels and motels, 
nightclubs and policemen at least 
one more week to recover from the 
onslaught. 

“Me and Ole Waylon’ were the 
words of the week, first spoken by 
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Willie Nelson as he made three trips 
to the Grand Ole Opry stage to pick 
up Country Music Association 
awards won by Waylon and Willie 
for Good Hearted Woman as Single 
of the Year and Vocal Duo of the 
Year, and for the album, Wanted— 
The Outlaws, a million seller for 
Waylon, Willie, Jessi Coulter and 
Tompall Glaser. 

The Outlaws made their presence 
felt even when they weren’t on hand. 
Waylon’s decision ‘for personal 
reasons’ not to appear on the 
nationally televised award show was 
followed by his unannounced ap- 
pearance at a Jerry Jeff Walker 
concert, in company with Charlie 
Daniels, Willie, Gary Stewart and 
others. 

Jessi showed up with Waylon’s 
mother at the BMI awards banquet 
to pick up five plaques for Baron 
Music, which is co-owned by Jessi, 
Waylon and Tompall. Responding to 
reporters’ questions, Jessi also put 
down published rumors of any 
marital rift. 

Willie earned two BMI 
songwriting awards, plus four at the 
ASCAP function for singing and 
producing. And he earned another 
kind of award—a big kiss from 
Tootsie—by showing up unan- 
nounced to sing at famed Tootsie’s 





Dolly Parton 
picked up her 
second con- 
secutive trophy as 
Female Vocalist 
of the Year, and 
Willie Nelson 
walked away with 
three awards for 
Me and Ole 
Waylon. 


That 
week 

in 
Nashville 





Singing, song- 
writing and 
comedy talents 
earned Mel Tillis 
the Entertainer 
of the Year 
award. 
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The ageless 
Minnie Pearl 


Hall of Fame, | 


the industry's 
top honor. 








Orchid Lounge just across the alley by the drawing power of people like 
from the old Ryman Auditorium. Charley Pride, Moe Bandy, Fred 
The word spread fast, and soon MacMurray, Mac Davis, George 
fans were standing on chairs, bar- (Goober) Lindsey, Del Reeves, Tom 
stools and wherever to see andhear 1. Hall, Tennessee Ernie Ford, 
Willie. “I told Willie I’d never book Archie Campbell, Chet Atkins, Greg 
him again,” said Tootsie, obviously Morris and sports greats George 
cash register ringing. Dave Hill won individual honors 
Willie did his main thing at the while Fred MacMurray’s team was 
Columbia show Saturday night and posed out by Bob Luman’s. Floyd 
then ducked into the Old-Time an’s foursome tied just behind 
Picking Parlor, where Billy Ray the leaders, and he complained of 
Reynolds was hosting a crippled- losing a golf ball in a ball washer. 
children’s benefit and, yes Willie But he was no loser when he wrote 
rformedthere.too. ? ane like Sli pping Around and 
Pe Ses Makes No Difference Now. The 
latter song, said Floyd, he once sold 


"The tunes -ound down wath oa for $300 but got it back when the 
series of shows sponsored by various Ea mapaniing Fae 
record companies, each featuring was honored Sunda night at the 
their label’s stars. Those who at- Nashville Songwriters Association 
tended every show heard more = ian of Fame ceremony. Floyd and 

ic in a week than they ey eo, 
relikely ton Bevin ii aiext yer: seven others previously elected to 

Things began with a three-day pes honor oc. presented Mannys 

anuscript) : 
pro-celebrity golf tournament, open ee : 
to the public, to give fans and Nash- ey Fae iee nee Ted 
ville stargazers a chance to see and ’ ose; Vaughn 
meet show-biz and golf-pro greats. Horton, Pretend, who’s now in his 
Foursomes included a celebrity, a as Wile Mae Ween ne bie 
pro and a couple of local executives.  aryon y To Gold: r elice “nd 
Sunday’s final round drew a huge ‘oon Turns : ce 


Crystal Gayle, runner-up for Female Vocalist of the Year. crowd, with the sunny fall day aided Continued On Page 10 
C8 PG oe “5 LAS at SGT SAS V5 Bil? a 1 to 
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Continued From Page 9 


‘Boudleaux Bryant, Rocky Top, and 
Harlan Howard, No Charge. The 
awards are for all the songs each has 
written, not just those named. 

Howard’s Manny replaced one 
he’d previously accepted but which 
was destroyed when his house 
burned last month. ‘‘At great cost to 
myself,” he said, ‘I managed to get 
around the rules I helped to write so 
I could win twice.” 

Instrumentalists with post-award 
smiles were Buck Trent and Har 

g’”’ Robbins. Buck shared 

Instrumental Go of the Year with 
Roy Clark—and Pig, biggest of the 
country pianists, won the In- 
strumen -of-the-Year award. 

Six new writers were inducted into 
the Songwriters’ Hall of Fame: Carl 
Belew, What’s He Doing In My 
World, was there from his home in 
Oklahoma. Dallas Frazier, What’s 
Your Mama’s Name, also penned 
the Seen winner, There Goes 
My Eve 

Gr John D. Coudérraitk: Waterloo, 
Chet Atkins was quoted as saying, 
“There’s a mocking bird on one 
shoulder giving him the melody, and 
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No country-music 
awards show 
would be 
complete without 
Loretta Lynn and 
Conway Twitty. 


God’s on the other shoulder telling 
him the words.” 

The late Moon Mullican, I’l] Sail 
My Ship Alone, once played piano 
with Jimmy Davis, and his award 
was accepted by nephew John 
Christopher Owens. 

Curly Putman, Green Green 
Grass Of Home, said that 
“‘Songwriters know there’s not many 
new ways to say thank you, but i 
Sang it with lots of Teding an 


Ma Tillis, Detroit City, had tears 
in his eyes and his well-known 
stutter in his voice when he said, ‘I 
came here from Florida to be a 
singer, but they told me they didn’t 
need any stuttering singers. So I 
turned to songwriting, and like I 
wrote, there were many times when 
I wanted to go home. But I always 
came back.” 

Tillis did make it as a singer, and 
he came back the following evening 
to win the top Entertainer of the 
Year award on the nationally 
televised Country Music Association 
awards show. 

Though 
neither Waylon nor Willie won in the 





Johnny Cash, co-host for the show, joins wife June Carter 
° for an entertainment break. 





Way 
He 


both were nominees, 


Ronnie Milsap, Male Vocalist of the Year. 


Entertainer nor the Male Vocalist 
categories, the latter going 
Ronnie Milsap for the second time 
CMA membership includes more 
industry people than performers, 
and some people felt the 
Tillis, wins were intended to 
Nog the Outlaws in their place.” 
either Willie nor Waylon were 
saying that, however, and foll 
the presentations, Willie expl 
to rters that while he and ole 
on had co-written Good 
Woman, recording it as a 
duet was Waylon’ s idea as was the 
Outlaw album. 

Irving Waugh, president of WSM 
and chairman of CMA awards 
committee, told Rambler that no 
change was made in the ballot 
counting procedure after Waylon’s 
telegram arrived, requesting that 
his name be withdrawn from con- 
sideration. ‘“‘We had to abide by our 
bylaws,”’ said the stately, white- 
haired Waugh. “Also, any change in 
our balloting procedures would have 
had to be explained fully on 
television to comply with FCC 
standards and practices. 

“Personally,’’ Waugh added, ‘I 
thought Dolly Parton would win 
Entertainer of the Year.” Dolly did 


group with Buck 
Trent. 





take her second consecutive trophy 
as Female Vocalist of the Year. 


Larry Weiss, whose Rhinestone 
Cowboy, was Song of the Year, 
explained his televised ‘I-feel-like- 
a-refugee-from-Nashville’’ 
remarks. ‘‘I moved to Los Angeles 
from New York,” he said, ‘‘and I felt 
like a refugee there. Now I’m in 
Nashville, and I feel like a refugee 
again.” 

Weiss might have found more 
reason for that feeling at the awards 
show. When he was announced a 
winner, he came from the back of 
the Opry House, while other 
nominees were seated down front. 
And after the show, his presence 
went mostly unnoticed as reporters 
and hee ripe swirled around 
Willie, M and Dolly Parton. 

Kitty Wells was introduced by 
Minnie Pearl as the newest living 
member of the Hall of Fame, and the 
late Paul Cohen, pioneer record 
producer, was added to the list of 
deceased members. 

Miss Wells was again introduced 
at the BMI awards dinner the 
following evening, but missed taking 
her bow. She was in the ladies room. 


RB. 











Politics in the award game 


he Nashville Airport has a sense 

of humor, It’s ege fe es its 
expansion process silly signs 
ail around the cluttered 


We Did It, says one of these 
posters. We Made This Place A 
Great, Big Mess. Take Heart. We’ll 
Make This Mess A Great, Big 
Place. 

We Don’t Know What It’s Going To 
Be, says another. We’re Just Trying 
To Build It. 

The Country Music Association 
made a joke of some of its awards, 
although this staid institution will 
not laugh at itself as easily as the 
Nashville Airport. 

In the most shocking surprise 
since the CMA started passing out 
its awards in 1967, the membership 
named Mel Tillis Entertainer of the 
Year—the most prestigious honor 
the association can bestow on a 
country-music performer. Not that 
Tillis is not a fine singer, a good 
songwriter and a pleasant per- 
former. It’s just that a lot of other 

ms deserve the award more 
Mel, and four of these per- 
sons—Waylon Jennings, Ronnie 
Milsap, Willie Nelson and Dolly 
Parton—were also nominated. 
Jennings and Nelson were the 


betting favorites. A survey of the. 
the annual: 


disc jockeys attendin 
convention in Nashville indicated 
Jennings would win. A survey of 


reporters covering the festivities 


gave Nelson the edge. 

According to the CMA, the En- 
oe sista the ‘prentest 
the act displaying the grea 
caaieesice in all ts of the 
entertainment field. Voters should 
give consideration not only to 
recorded performances, but also to 
the in-person performance, staging, 

ublic acceptance, attitude, 
leadership and overall contribution 
to the country-music image.” 

Some may argue the merits of 
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Jennings’ attitude and his ‘overall 
contribution to the country-music 
image” because of his refusal to 
take part in the ceremonies, but his 
announced boycott of the CMA show 
was not made until after the yore 
was complete and was not direc’ 

at country music itself or its sup- 
porters, but solely at the CMA. And 
considering what went down on 
awards night, his decision seems 
well-founded. 

But no one has worked harder at 
his trade this year than Jennings. 
Everything he accomplished in 
galning more wide-spread 
recognition for himself, his music 
and country music in general, he has 
done on his eae ga by record- 
company publi ype or other 
forms of promotional stunts. 

No one has done more to establish 
the singer as a n with a mind of 
his own instead of a piece of meat to 
be bartered on the open market than 
Jennings. If country music stars 
pajolar acceptance, diag relies 
popular acceptance, s ig r 
contracts, having more control over 
their product, they owe a lot of this 
p to one Mr. Waylon Jen- 
nings. And no “traditional country’’ 
artist has had more success on the 
pop charts than Jennings this past 
year. His Wanted: Outlaws 
album with Nelson, Jessi Colter and 
Tompall Glaser became the first 
pure country album since Charlie 
Rich’s Behind Closed Doors to crack 
pop’s top 10, and his Are You Ready 
For The Country album is the 
ree d-best selling country album of 
1976. 

Nelson, simply because he has 
brought a whole new audience to 
country music and because he is, 
without reservation, the best 
composer of country songs extant, 
was the No. 2 contender. And Nelson 
has taken country music to places 
where it’s never been before. 

Dolly Parton was No. 3. Her 
albums are now reviewed even in 


the New York Times. She has been 
recognized as one of the best 
songwriters in the business, is 
producing a major album to be 
released in February and is con- 
stantly on the road. She is a 
remarkably complex woman with a 
tremendous amount of talent— 
talent she screened for years behind 
anetee image. 


else, Milsap 
music ba it’s needed for 
many yi 5 


So why didn’t one of these four 
win? There are two answers, one a 
theory and one a fact. First, the 
Lay ee the past one of years, 
the has m criticized from 
within for giving some of Ye 
awards to persons conside by 
country traditionalists as not bona 
fide country . The crisis 
came to a head two years ago when 
Olivia Newton-John was named Best 
Female Vocalist, and it wasn’t 
helped any last year when John 
Denver was named Entertainer of 
the Year. 


It seemed the CMA went out of its 
way in 1976 to avoid such criticism. 
Jennings, Nelson and Milsap have 
all had albums on the pop charts this 
year and Miss Parton also is getting 
recognition outside the coun 
mainstream. Only Tillis has avoided 
all connections with pop. 


This trend was even reflected in 
the nominations. Only the Eagles, 
nominated for Best Group, are 
considered outside the traditional 
country influence. Denver was not 
nominated for a single award this 
year. Neither was Miss Newton- 
John nor Linda Ronstadt, who was 
nominated for Best Female Vocalist 
in 1975, although her album Hasten 
Down The Wind is currently No. 1 on 
the country charts. 

But the second reason, and 


N 





ioe the most valid, is the fact 
t the controlling votes for these 
awards are in the hands of record 
companies. Milsap, Jennings and 
Miss Parton all record for RCA, and 
Nelson’s nominations came about 
because of Wanted: The Outlaws 
album, another RCA product. Thus, 
RCA’s votes were divided amon 
these four, allowing Tillis the solid 
wilting. of his company. I would be 
to w that Tillis’ vote 
total was smaller than any previous 
Entertainer-of-the-Year winner. 


Nelson thought he had a good 
chance at winning the award. ‘‘Yes, 
I’m a little disappointed,”’ he said 
after the show. “I thought I had a 
shot at it. But there’ll be another 
year for that.” 


What the CMA desperately needs 
to realize is that it cannot define 
country. It must be defined solely by 
the people who listen to it on the 
radio and go out and buy the 
records. If Linda Ronstadt or 
Waylon Jennings or John Denver or 
Elton John, for that matter, makes 
an album that becomes No. 1 on the 
country chart, then he is country—at 
least for that album. 

It’s a shame that all this furor 
must arise, because the CMA 
awards reflect what’s going on 
within that segment of the indus 
better than any other record aw 
The CMA Awards Show is the most 
entertaining of any awards show, 
with Broadway’s Tony Show 
a close second, in my opinion. And 
the country-music family is a close- 


nit one, tighter than any other in 


the entertainment field. When it’s 
time to call in the chips, the country 
performer usually shows up for the 
showdown in Nashville on awards 
night. By extending the invitation 
list to the family reunion just a little 
to include what the fans define as 
country music, the CMA and its 
annual awards could come close to 
perfection. ~~ 
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PAINTER OF SONGS 

Rambler’s Contributing Artist, Paul Milosevich, was 
commissioned to do La phi ressive charcoal drawing 
of Mel Tillis for Nashville’s Songwriters’ Hall of 
Fame, a singular honor for any artist. But it was 
especially so for Milosevich, a craftsman who , 
tures the deepest emotions of country singers and 
music they write and perform. After earning an in- 
ternational reputation and spending several years as a 


Monday afternoon, Oct. 11. 


professor of art at Texas Tech, Paul retreated to his 
studio io in Lubbock to become full-time painter and art 
historian of his abiding love: country music. 
Not surp: ly, Milosevich was in Nashville 
the Country Music Association Awards, where 
he jo the performers backstage and at private 
Parties, sketched his Tillis charcoal, and sent us the 
following informal, special report. 


something about me losing weight. 
“I’m so s-skinny I’m s-starvin pone a 


pei around the new Grand Ole : death,”’ Mel says, almost. 

Opry House in Nashville. Dress Mel lit eal , came over and sat 
rehearsal for ‘the Country Music e down. He said, ‘You know, I’m on a 
Association Awards Show going on. big ego trip. (The night before he 


Later, it would be done for nation- 
wide live TV. I had an appointment 
.for an interview with Mel Tillis. He 


was vo into the Nashville 
Songwri ; 
today he would be named CMA 


was talking to another reporter in a Entertainer of the Year.) I’ve been 
ak aS Vi e behind the scenes so long. In high 
Haggard, so I wandered around. - school I was porn hie ged t 

Willie Nelson’s dressing room was doin’ the lights when I really wanted 


probably the most active. He talked 
aciously with everyone while a 


to be on the 
“In Nash e I wanted to be a 


vee recorder played his new album. Ss but told me there wasn’t 
Somebody handed me a Lone Star Awards | es er. ag demand or stutering singer. 
a Lot of hippie-types. No tuxedos So I was behind the scenes a as 


except when someone like 
Marty Robbins or Johnny Gimble 
visits for a while. Good . Dolly 
Parton ‘eae attentively to the 
tape. Willie’s wife Connie and sister 
as ae chatted quietly by the door. 


. Papi ide dressing 
his tux on 


rising ‘She ca to sell to the 
Pygmies. Brilliant. 

In the men’s room, Charley Pride 
combed his hair and stuck the comb 
in his sock. He did a pretty good job 
of pronounc my name and 
reci a bunch of stuff with an 
Austrailian dialect he picked up 
during a recent tour there. 

Johnny Cash paced nervously 
around. Roy Clark a with a 
different instrument in his hand 
every time he came out of his 
dressing room. Fiddle, banjo, 

tar 


guitar. 
coe the punch line of a 


worst joke I’ve ever heard,” he said. 
Tennessee ore 1B pd mee nas 
rea' re ynn, y. 
Barton, Crys Gayle, Emmylou 
che you decent?” Ten- 
penis "asks. “Pm always decent,” 
Loretta answers, and invites him in. 
Everyone headed toward the 
stage for the last dress rehearsal. 
Willie and his band were pi If 
You’ve Got The Money I’ve Got 
Time when I got there. Hank Snow 
in a fancy black suit with silver 
decorations and silver boots tapping 
in time to the music. Emmylou 
Harris roe toward oe stage ane 
eomaone on mene weight ae Mel Tillis, the total entertainer 
cutting her hair. 





aso ter. (Mel has written such 
cs as Detroit Ci Rub 
(Don’t Take Your Love ‘0 Town), 


“Then I took off on this ego tri 
(as a performer). I’ve been on it 
ever since and I love it.” 

I asked him about musical in- 
fluences on his career. ‘I grew up in 
(Population O00.) Every ait who 

ion 
came to town had a 
show. Roy Acuff had a Satine aroun 
operat des dpetod 
com f music 
and a clown. I changed it up and he 
made me the clown. Kind of a Jack 
Benny sort of thing. Jack’s another 
one of my idols. 

Mel pointed in the direction of 
Minnie Pearl, who was wai' in 
the . “T toured with le,” 
he continued. “Learned from her 
eo stare 

e your lai in’ on 
with another word.’ 

“Then I was on Porter Wagoner’s 
show. Always “| ieee a en- 
tertaining show. I make my 
band members Mev and it carries 
over into the audience. 

“T try to make them laugh, make 
them and scare the hell out of 
them. t’s a Smiley Burnett 
Quote. He did all three. In a gun act. 
He’d make the audience laugh, then 
cry, then scare the hell out of ‘em 
with his gun. Smiley used to say, 
“When you can do those three things 
to an audience, you’ ’ve got ’em. 

“The Bible said, ‘What’s been said 
has been said.’ a 
ane love tome le. I try and sta 

“T love 3 and stay on 
their level. The worst thing in the 
world is for an artist to come on the 

and do something that is out of 
reach. I’ve done it before. But 
I’ve learned not to do it. 


machine. Emmylou sang One Of Behind the scenes hone wi odin ee 


These Days after her idol, Dolly, did 
Jolene. 
Waiting to go on, Ronnie Milsap 


recognized 
hugged her. aes go good to see you,” 
Conway Twitty tells Mel Tillis 


A deceptively le formula. But 
when applied to talent and 


Loretta, got up and with Paul Milosevich energy of, Melvin Tillis from 


country music’s 1976 Entertainer of 
the Year. ai 
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By William D. Kerns 


I your name is Barbara Mandrell, 
you have two homes. One is pic- 
turesque stone, nestling behind a 
split-rail fence on a green Tennessee 
hillside far away. The other is a big 
silver bus, alternately bouncing over 
some endless highway or nesting in 
the brown dust behind a stage in 
some out-of-the-way flatland town 
like Lubbock, Texas—where it is 
tonight. Physically, the two are 
presently separated by a thousand 
miles DE so ave ces 
geography; psychologically, a 
million light-years. : 

And if your name is Barbara 
Mandrell, you have two distinctly 
different lives. You are a wife, 
homemaker and the mother of two 
small children, who likes nothing 
better than to tie on an apron, cook a 
big dinner and surround yourself 
with your family in the bosom of that 
stone house on the hill. But you are 
also beautiful, blonde and talented, a 
singer of hit songs like Standing 
Room Only, a star with her name in 
lights, a ramblin’ lady with a mind 
of her own. 

And if your name is Barbara 
Mandrell and somebody tells you 
your two homes and two lives and 
two worlds don’t mix, can’t mix and 


never will, you don’t have to listen to 


them. Because you know better. 


Moments before, she had been 
grooving in the spotlight, belting out 
songs in a voice that was almost too 
big for her 5-foot-2-inch body, and 
clowning with the guys in the band. 
Now she’s back in her bus, calmly 
and comfortably going about the 
task of being a mother again. It’s no 
big chore, since her 7-month-old 
daughter, Jaime, is right here with 
her on the all-the-conveniences-of- 
home bus. Her son, Matthew, is a 
first-grader now, so he’s in Ten- 
nessee with dad, but he still comes 
along sometimes, too. 

“Matthew was on the road with 
me when he was 6 weeks old,” 
Barbara smiles. “And this present 
tour, well, it’s separated us for two 
weeks, and that’s the longest I’ve 
ever been away from him at one 
time.” 

The longest Barbara has spent in 
the house on the hill at one stretch 
during the past year was the month 
before the baby was born. 


Born in Houston on Christmas 
Day 1948, Ms. Mandrell is obviously 
in for a lot more travel on her run to 
success. Her associates frankly 
doubt that her career has reached its 
high point. (When she was 
nominated by the Country Music 
Association as Best Female Vocalist 
of 1976, she said bluntly that she 
doubted she would win. ‘‘But seeing 


who the competition is, I feel 
honored just in being on the list.’’) 

Still, she has come a long way 
since her professional debut as an 
11-year-old steel guitarist with a 
group at a Chicago trade convention. 
It was sometime after that when the 
realization hit her that country 
music had somehow become an 
integral part of her. After almost 
eight years as a professional en- 
tertainer, she married in 1967 and 
gave some serious thought to 
forgetting her career to become a 
full-time housewife. It was her first 
ae to the Opry that changed all 
that. 


Barbara was watching the show, 
when she turned to her father and 
said, with what has become 
characteristic frankness: ‘I don’t 
belong in the audience. I’ve got to be 
up there.”’ 

She signed her first major 
recording contract with Columbia 
five years ago and switched to ABC- 
Dot in October of 1975. Her first 
album for her new company, This Is 
Barbara Mandrell, offers a sam- 
pling of her versatility of style. Her 
songs range from the loud, daring 
and brash to the sultry and sen- 


Barb Mandrell 


You'd damned well better call her country 


timental, and she performs on a 
wide assortment of instruments. 

Barbara accepts only one label— 
country. Beyond that, she refuses to 
place her music into any catch-all 
category like progressive or 
traditional. 

“God, I hate labels,” she says. “‘I 
think I do my own thing. I’m not 
Dolly Parton; there’s gt one Dolly 
and that’s all we need. There’s only 
one Loretta Lynn and that’s all we 
need. And we only need one Barbara 
Mandrell. 

“It’s tough to tag people hard 
country, modern country, 
traditional country or whatever, 
because there’s so dadgum many 
perionness in the business now. I try 

do a little bit of everything during 
my live performances.” 

So you can call Barbara what you 
like, but you’d damned well better 
call her country. That’s one 
ee she’ll never try to 
sh 


“I’m offended by country per- 
formers who are ashamed to be 
classified as country,’’ she says, 
pausing to light a cigarette. ‘‘I’ve 
been in the business 1614 years, and 
I’m very proud of that. I really 
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admire somebody like Roy Clark 
who can take his music in so man 
different directions but still admit 
he’s country.” 

The subject of pop singers jum- 
ping onto the country music charts— 
or vice versa—is a touchy subject 
with Barbara for two reasons. First, 
she has mighty strong feelings 
against it; and, second, she is vice 
president of the Association of 
Country Entertainers (ACE), an 
organization devoted ‘‘to preserving 
the identity of country music.” 

“‘We don’t want a melting pot. We 
want to keep country music separate 
from other kinds of music. So when I 
talk about these things, I want to 
make it clear that I’m ing only 
for myself and not for ACE. 

“Let me put it this way. I dearly 
love Aretha Franklin. Now let’s say 
I cut a rhythm-and-blues record, and 
it broke wide open on the charts. My 
record shouldn’t be up for Best R&B 
Song. For me even to be nominated 
woe be ridiculous. It would be a 
joke.”’ 

For a moment, it’s hard to tell if 
those are sparks flashing in Bar- 
bara’s eyes or merely the reflection 
of the glowing tip of her cigarette. 

Then she is smiling and relaxed 
again, and candidly giving the 
Rambler interviewer another bit of 
insight into her strangely- 
compatible split-personality. 

‘*You know what I like?” she says. 
“T think my biggest thrill is cooking 
dinner at home and then walking in 
the dining room and seeing my 
whole family at the table—everyone 
together, with no phones ringing, no 
concert commitments, no 
pressures.” 

Then, suddenly, Barbara the 
homebody is elbowed into the 
background, and Barbara the star is 
back on stage. 

“YT’ve worked hard for what I’ve 
got. Some of the business is 
glamorous, but most of it is just real 
hard work. The fans and the per- 
formers have all been awfully good 
to me, and I just hope that what I do 
reflects well on country music. I 
hope that my music, my con- 
tribution, will matter someday after 
I’m gone.” 

With aspirations like these, it’s 
difficult to escape those ringing 
phones, commitments and 
pressures. 


The interview is over. And the two 
worlds of Barbara Mandrell—the 
two alien worlds she somehow 
manages to keep in sync, like a 
Roman-style rider atop two wild 
horses—slowly come together and 
mesh for a little while. 

Tomorrow it will be another trip, 
another town, another concert. 
Another day in the life of a con- 
temporary paradox—Barbara 
Mandrell, restless wanderer yet 
dedicated stay-at-home. So 
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Got them ears on? C. B. radio 
users are puttin’ a shout out to 
change the laws of New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts so 
those four-wheeler smokies will 


stop ticketing good buddies who © 


drive with one hand and use the 
other for jaw jackin’. State laws 
prohibit a driver from having 

anything on his person or in his 
vehicle that could interfere with 
its operation. We down and 
gone. 


Au you heavy viewers out 

in televisionland are 
cating on to what’s worth 
watching on ie box. The 


tings came up with 
the fact that on Monday night, 
Oct. 11, The Nashville Country 
Music Awards Show attracted 


( 
49ers). The score? Tied at 21 
Neilson points each. 


In case deg lay awake et vee 
tossing 
Elvis Eee gets snes sleep 
after working those late shows. 
rest easy. He doesn’t sleep at 
night at all, instead has his 
bedroom windows covered with 
aluminum foil to keep out the 
sunshine, or whatever. 


We learn, in case you care, 
that Rick Dees, Memphis DJ., is 
now erstwhile. Rick, despite his 
million-seller, Disco Duck, got 
it last month and told his ex- 

pe nae to put it where the 
’t shine. Rick feels he 
can say this with no sweat, what 
with Duck pushing 2 million and 
Jelly Donut coming up fast. Also 
being considered as es to 
shake the airways: Flick the Bic 
and Shark, the latter sounding 
an awful lot like Shaft, with the 
words, ‘‘Who’s the fish who puts 
you on the grocery list?”’ 


Movie star Kris Kristof- 
ferson, the song writer who first 
put ‘“‘skin’’ in country music, 
might not be the tallest leading 
man ever to make a movie, but 
he’ll have his stature boosted 
by Chicago’s Esquire Theater. 
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Kris, in a powerful sexy clinch 
with co-star Barbra Streisand in 
A Star Is Born, will cover an 
entire outside wall of the theater 
in the world’s biggest promo ad 
(over 1,500 square feet) ever 
done on canvas for any movie. 
It’ll cost Warner Bros. $25,000 to 
paint and, at night, the sign will 
be lit by 300 floodlamps, causing 
plenty of heat on the outside and 
ply just as much on the 


L inda Rondstadt let it all 
hang down and admitted that 
she’s no songwriter, except ve 
one occasion. “Try Me 
was the only song I ever wrote, @,” 
she says, ‘“‘and it must have 
come from outer space. 

“You see, I was feeling real 
bad one night and I was driving 
in my car alone. I pulled over to 
the side of the road, stopped, and 
wrote Try Me Again on the back 
of a traffic ticket. It wasn’t as 
though I sat down and had a real 
profound thought. I don’t think 





Elvis Presley, 
foiling 
the sun. 


ey 
<) Ramblin’ note 
</ Ramblin’ notes 


you can sit down and ust try 10 pu 
do it. You fat just to put 
youcset where it can 

If you sit 


you. 
Gown and fy ta wciie. you come 
up with something that sounds 


’ as if you fried to write it. 


“ Me Again came com- 


g 

me that I could write songs, so I 
didn’t. hel | is not my craft. 
otis ao gl squirted out like 


How's That Agin’? Depart- 
ment: In a recent issue fof 
Billboard, we are told straight 
out that country bei has 
joined with jazz, 
classica and “nostalg fs 
sounds’’ 


began with a successful 
“Country Cruise” aboard the S. 
S. Mardi Gras, which led to an 
encore voyage scheduled to 
depart this New Year’: ’s Day. 
“Country music’s cruise 
draw,’’ says Billboard, ‘‘is 
emphasized by the fact that of 
the seven cruise ships that 
sailed from Miami on the 
weekend of Sept. 5, only the 
Mardi Gras, the country cruiser, 
left port with more than its 
capacity.’’ Man the lifeboats! 


I was hardly the place one 
would expect the former rock ‘n’ 
roller Gary (Alley Oop) Paxton, 
but there he was among all the 
tuxedos, sporting his bushy 
beard and wearing an Amish- 
style hat and bright red overalls, 
accepting a Dove Award at the 
last Gospel Association Awards 
Ceremony in Nashville. Paxton 
was honored for his writing and 
co-producing of the Imperials’ 
album, No Shortage. 

It marked a new high point in 
a career that has been marked 
by many lows. ‘I’ve been a lot of 
places and done a lot of things,” 
Paxton said, “‘but nothing like 
this. During my life, I’ve had 
about everything a person could 
want—money, big cars, fancy 
homes, businesses, everything. I 
also stayed drunk or on pills and 
spent about as much time in 
hospitals as I did out of them. 

“In 1970, I was in the hospital 











Terry 
Bradshaw, 
once is 

not 
enough. 


five times, twice to dry out, 
twice after having tried to 
commit suicide, and once in the 
mental ward. "Then my wife, 
Karen, and etided te try the 
Lord. We drove around town 
trying to find a church that 
would let us in and finally did. 
Now, everything is beautiful.’ 


Ace quarterback and country 
troubador for the Pittsburgh 
Steelers, Terry Bradshaw, had 
his own game delayed for 
several weeks when he was 
bear-hugged and bounced on his 
head by a mean defensive end 
for the Cleveland Browns. 
Bradshaw’s neck and back got 
the worst of it but fortunately his 
voice sounds thin as ever. With 
the Steelers still shaky at this 
stage of the season, Terry’s 

two new singles waiting to be 
released, Take These Chains 
From My Heart and It Wouldn’t 
‘2 Pee Hell, Terry, maybe 


More female troubles: Dr. 
Elizabeth A. Meese, sociologist 
at the University of Alabama, 
says gals like Tammy Wynette 
are responsible for perpetuating 
the idea that women ought to be 
women—and that’s not good 
insofar as a libber like 


Tammy’s , like Don’t 
Liberate Me, ve Me, ac- 
cording to Liz, are downright 
traitorous to the cause. 

Liz says she’s made an in- 
depth study of country music 
and decided that the whole 
business is one big male 
chauvinist pigsty. But Liz, 
sugar, that’s where the bacon 
comes from. 


_- concerned. 


hl conclusion: John Denver 

and George Burns have an-. 
nounced they’ll co-star in an 
upcoming movie entitled Oh 
God. No comment. 
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Tt was a special place and time for 
ayonenar Buea ih Hiatibel th 
oe ee ee oe ee 
Texas Panhandle 50s, 
diversions were wherever one was 
fortunate enough to find them; 
work, even for those not yet voting 
age, was hard, and commanded slim 
ai and life’s great truths were 
y aie bal ine j 

was proper, or instance, . 
Russell Don “Red” 


rawboned, freckle-faced kid with an 
unruly mat of red 


= cheerleaders, oes in occasional 
Loagore and keep his Sunday 

attendance record to his 
mom’s liking. To his credit, he did 
all those 3 


ee 

In the interest of truth, it should be 
duly recorded that y Red 
Steagall occasionally saw fit to taste 
life’s wilder side. Call it, if you will 
rounded 


boyhood, one filled 


that ev gs 
game, 
was unable to move his 
15, Red was 
of polio. low, 23 
years later, he remembers it as if it 
were only yesterday. 





‘“My immediate reaction,” he said 
as he sat in a dressing room on the 
campus of a small East Texas 

where he and his Coleman 


hero or a world 
champion bull rider or whatever. 
For a few weeks there I felt like the 
world had come to an end.’’ Moved 
to a polio clinic in nearby Plainview, 
Steagall was, however, soon able to 


og tha of Che 
(9) g prone 
immobile and detarained that 
the universe had not, 


ucky. 
So, too, it might be said, is the 
legion of country-music fans caught 


yee Bob 
layboys. rage that his arm would 
forever pe vera dares 


Steagall- began 
cnereres,. dreaming o that fe an 
were among those 
Tumbleweed Temple would be 


playing 


Tumnbieweed Temple is gone now, 
nothing more than part of 
home nostalgia Red Steagall, 38, a 
bona-fide fixture in the national 
country-music picture, delights in. 
he now endures a deman- 
ding work schedule that finds him on 
the road 250 days out of the year, 
traveling across the nation to per- 
form at rodeos, fairs and more one- 
nighters than he can possibly 
remember, gall has never 
strayed too far from his hinterland 


Red 








The return of 


Western swing. 


By Carlton Stowers 


upb. g. His on-stage dialogue, in 
fact, orice with references, 
generally humorous, to his boyhood 
days back home. Like: “I was a 
good 25 years old before I knew there 
was anything besides Phillips gas, 
buffalo clea gn ta trees, 
barbed wire and 

Now with a string of 16 singles that 
have found their way to the Top 10 
and a new release titled Rosie that 
threatens to outdistance such 


previous successes as 
Beer And Bob Wills’ Music, I Gave 


Musi a 
iG 
those strugaling years of ae 


Steagall 


ev and wondering if he was 
getting anywhere behind him. It’s 


nAMilic attending West T State 
ttending ‘exas 
uae Hiapei eres contemplating 


labored at a variety of jobs in order 
to finance his stay in college. In the 
dairy fe tana pon nal af night He 
lerana a le 
shocked feed, broke horses ite 
having to strap his left arm to his. 
ag students 
played dances in 
country-music hotbeds as 


Continued On Page 16 


“My career? I'd 
have to Say it’s 
still in the 
developmental 

stage. What I'd 
really like to do 
before I’m 
through is have 
the best western 
dance band in 
the country...” 


—Red Steagall 
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Red Steagall has the best dance band I've heard 
since Bob Wills and the Texas Playboys were in their he 


Continued From Page 15 


son’s Brazos Valley Bo , hell, 
coOrie OL cook parkin I t tisttighis: 
e ig to 

‘the a who say ialces were 
generally pretty easy lease. 
Their scattered use and 
toxicated 


was 
hopelessly 
cai at sideline whi pursuin; 4 
only as asi e le e 
career his had him 
for. Then, w music-world giant 
Ray Charles recorded Here We Go 
the first song Stea had 
lished, he was convinced that the 
e was right for making a full- 
ai go at the country-music big- 
e 


Playing with house bands or 
picking up musicians as they were 
available, Steagall slowly began 
making inroads. Then his first 
record, P. Dollis And Wine, 
gained the attention of disc jockeys 
and the approval of the nation’s 
country-music fans. There would be 
puer appearances on such 

evision as Hee Haw, The 
Porter W. Show and a regular 


on Music Coun USA. Red 
Seagal clearly was on his way. 
even as his stock as an in- 


Sermary ambit a bedi ad 
p ion was ig shovi 

aside. Red Stea was still a 
dreamer. He was, in a sense, a man 
ahead of his time. The boyhood in- 
fluence Bob Wills had played on his 
life had remained with him, and he 
- looked to the day when he could form 
his own.western swing band and set 


hell,. 





yday...' 
*  —Floyd Tiliman 
the world to doing the old Texas two- “As far as I’m ” he 


is ee The rekindled interest in 
Wills and his brand of music shortly 
before he died provided Steagall the 
final shove he needed. _ 

On May 1, 1975, he handpicked a 
five-piece band to be known as the 
Coleman wasp | Cowboys. Each 
member shared 
and inca for western swing 
music. player David Price was 
a calf of some a. drummer 
Danny McGonagill _been raised 
in the Texas ranching community of 


Cleburne, fiddler Snuffy Elmore, a 
- WO! 


cowboy from dot-on-the- 


his job out in Abilene where he had 
been a Texas highway patrolman. 
OE out oe group was 
tarist Danny Steagall, younger 
rother of the group’s leader. 
siaevent in Tes oe nt eves 
exas geogr > 
no one in the band who has ever 
resided in County. “I 


t that 
Coleman County was the only one in 
Texas that a county seat with 


the same name as the county, but 
learned later I was wrong. I 
had an aunt, Audry Coleman, who 
encouraged me in my music for a 
long time before I was ever 
any headway. She died just abo 
the time I was getting the band put 
together. So, really, 
sort of a memorial to her.”’ 
Somewhere, no doubt, 
Coleman is : Steagall 
and the Coleman ty Cowbo' 
are playing to full houses across 


country music. Western swing is 
back in a big way and her 

has played a driving role in its 
return. 


is, however, not a- 


phenomenon Steagall actively takes 


_ credit for. 


says, ‘‘this kind of music never died. 
It’s just that there is a whole new 
generation that is discovering it. To 
them it is ‘new,’ but to a lot of folks 
it’s just an old friend they’ve lived 
with all their lives. Our dances are 
bigger and better than ever now, 
with a ee coer oe age 
groups. It’s really grea ook ou' 
there and see mother and dad 
Gencing ir on the same floor with their 
And the so-called minority groups, 
the blacks and the plein 
Americans, are becoming more and 
more visible at the dances Steagall 
and his band work. ‘“‘That,”’ he says, 
“is the greatest thing that has 
happened to country music. People 
like Charley Pride, Johnny 
and Fender have 
given these people freedom to 
express themselves and enjoy 
themselves wherever and whenever 
iheyos ame tie tare ee ee 
"re same s 
le have been doing for years. 
ve been dancing to this kind of 
music for a long time, somewhere. 
Now, , they feel 
comfortable coming to the 
rodeo dances and having a good time 


music, changes that so people 
feel are responsible for the big boom 
across the nation. Personally, I don’t 
think country music as an art form 
has changed much. It just took 
le like Willie Nelson and 
aylon Ji to take the music 
to those ie who had never 
bothered to listen to it before.”’ 

He fails, however, to mention 
another ‘ormer who has played a 
vital ie, one which could con- 
ceivably grow even larger as his 

le of music gains even more 
followers. A good ole boy from the 
Texas 
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We know the kind of country music you like, and 
WE’VE GOT IT ALL TOGETHER FOR YOU WITH... 






















An all-Star Parade of 60 All-Time Country Classics 
A big 3-LP Record Set, and it’s yours for only 
$8.99! . . . This fantastic collection contains 60 
original country blockbusters . . . sung by some of 
the greatest C&W artists ever to come out 
of Nashville—and beyond... Artists like 
Tammy Wynette .. . Johnny Cash 
. Marty Robbins . . . Ray Price 
ies pe ee ... Lynn An- 
erson ... George Jones... . Tom 
3LP SET T. Hall... Roy Clark. © Each 
ONLY $8.99 LP is jam-packed with country 
Vv classics like ‘‘Stand By Your Man’’ 
. . . -‘Never Ending Song Of Love’’ 
. ‘‘T Love You So Much It Hurts”’ 
‘‘Jackson’”’ .. . “‘Folsom Prison 
Blues’... ‘‘Almost Persuaded”’.. . 
‘‘Foggy Mountain Breakdown”’ .. . ‘‘Devil 
Woman’”’ . . . ‘‘Waterloo”’ .. . ‘‘I Walk The Line’’ 
: oe and many, many more! As an extra special treat, 60 
Original Stars/Orbinal Hits ame gece te. COUNTRY GREATS features many of the great C&W 
\ | . ee duos delivering the outstanding performances that 
» ma themfamous... Johnny Cash & June 
‘ arter.... David Houston & Barbara Mandrell © 
... Arlene Harden & Frank Jones. . . Jody 
Miller & Johnny Paycheck . . . Carl & Pear] 
Butler and others . . . “‘60 COUNTRY 
GREATS’”’ is first rate country throughout. 
It’s solid, down-to-earth good listening. All 
for only $8.99 ($11.99 for 8-track tapes) a 
great gift item. . . it’s a must for your collection. 


Order NOW! 


60 Country Greats CR 6 
P.O. Box 5805 
Terre Haute, IN 47805 






BIG 






AVAILABLE , 
AS 2 8-TRACK “ 
STEREO 
TAPES 
FOR ONLY 
$11.99 


TAMMY WYNETTE/Stand By Your Man ¢ JOHNNY CASH/Folsom Prison Blues * CLAUDE KING/Wolverton 
Mountain ¢ THE STATLER BROTHERS /Flowers On The Wall * MARTY ROBBINS/ Devil Woman ¢ GEORGE 
MORGAN/Candy Kisses * DAVID HOUSTON /Almost Persuaded © TAMMY WYNETTE/ Your Good Girl's Gonna 
Go Bad ¢ FLATT & SCRUGGS /Foggy Mountain Breakdown * RAY PRICE/For The Good Times * JOHNNY 
CASH/A Boy Named Sue * MARTY ROBBINS/EI Paso * BILL MONROE AND HIS BLUE GRASS BOYS/I'm 
Going Back To Old Kentucky © LEFTY FRIZZELL/If You've Got The Money, I've Got The Time © TAMMY 
WYNETTE/We Sure Can Love Each Other * JOHNNY HORTON /Battle Of New Orleans * JIMMY DEAN/P.T. 109 
* STONEWALL JACKSON/ Waterloo * JOHNNY CASH/I Walk The Line * GEORGE JONES /The Grand Tour * 
JOHNNY CASH & JUNE CARTER/If 1 Were A Carpenter * GEORGE JONES & TAMMY WYNETTE/Never Ending 
Song Of Love * DAVID HOUSTON & BARBARA MANDRELL/After Closing Time * GEORGE JONES & TAMMY 
WYNETTE/We're Gonna Hold On * CARL BUTLER & PEARL/For A Minute There * ARLENE HARDEN & 

& FRANK JONES/Something Stupid * MARION WORTH & GEORGE MORGAN /I Love You So Much It Hurts * 
CARL BUTLER & PEARL /Don't Let Me Cross Over * JOHNNY CASH & JUNE CARTER/Jackson * DAVID 
HOUSTON & TAMMY WYNETTE/My Elusive Dreams * DAVID HOUSTON & BARBARA MANDRELL / Almost 






Please send LILP Sets (J8 Track Tape Ses to: 





Persuaded * GEORGE JONES & TAMMY WYNETTE/Roll In My Sweet Baby's Arms ® CARL BUTLER & PEARL/ 

Too Late To Try Again ® JOHNNY CASH & JUNE CARTER/Long Leaged Guitar Pickin’ Man * GEORGE JONES 

TAMMY WYNETTE/We Go Together ¢ LYNN ANDERSON & GLENN SUTTON/A Perfect Match JODY MILLER 

& JOHNNY PAYCHECK /Let’s All Go Down to the River * DAVID HOUSTON & BARBARA MANDRELL/ We're 

Gonna Make It All the Way * JOHNNY DUNCAN & JUNE STEARS/Jackson Ain't A Very Big Town ® TINA & 

MOMMY /No Charge * JOHNNY CASH/Daddy Sang Bass * ROGER MILLER/DangMe * FARON YOUNG / 

Leavin’ And Sayin’ Goodbye _* TAMMY WYNETTE/I Don't Wanna Play House * TOM T. HALL/The Year That CITY _ 
Clayton Delaney Died * GEORGE JONES/White Lightning * DAVID HOUSTON / Baby, Baby (I Know You're A e: 


NAME 





ADDRESS _ 





ae She ole eee. Re Bh ee Se ZIP _ 


I bitloss a Picneek Wines Order payable to “60 Country Greats” in the +t 





Lady) * ROY DRUSKY /Long, Long Texas Road (Produced by Jerry Kennedy. Arranged by Cam Mullins) * RAY 
PRICE/I Won't Mention It Again ® ROY CLARK/ Yesterday When | Was Young ® ROGER MILLER/Chug-A-Lug * 
LYNN ANDERSON/How Can [Unlove You * TOM T. HALL/A Week In A Country Jail © BILLY GRAMMER 
Gotta TravelOn * DAVE DUDLEY/The Pool Shark (Produced By ery Kennedy) * THE STATLER BROTHERS 
/Faded Love (Produced by Jerry Kennedy. Arranged by Cam Mullins) * FARON YOUNG /IfI Ever Fall In Love 
(With A Honky Tonk Girl) © BOBBY BARE/Short And Sweet * MARTY ROBBINS/My Woman. My Woman. My Wife § 


amount of $ 
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Open season 


for the 


Black Lake 
hell-raisers 


By Tom Ayres 


way 9 is a narrow strip of 
bla that winds over the steep, 
backwoods hills of central Louisiana 
like a giant snake that has had its 
senses deranged by a hoe handle. At 
60 miles per hour, the stomach rises 
and falls like a yo-yo each time the 
car tops a new crest. It is a sensation 
that cannot be duplicated by the best 
ride at Disneyland 
The piaecin, cuts through 
Kisatchie National Forest. It is not 
your typical national forest with 
nearly trimmed trees and 
manicured roadside parks. This is a 
wilderness. There are no houses 
beside the highway, no country 
stores at the crossroads. The only 
signs of civilization are the road 
itself, the beer cans beside it and the 
notches in the ears of some wild 


cows that graze the high grass 
between the blacktop and Bae aus of 
the forest. It’s open grazin 

The farmers who live on 


of the forest ‘“‘brand”’ their cides by 
cutting distinctive notches in their 
ears before turning them loose to 
scrounge a living along the rights-of- 
eoosh of the narrow roads that aA 
Kisatchie. Open grazing 

popular in hs par ofthe Gountry. it 

uch more profitable for a far- 
mer to soak a tourist or a Saturday 
night good-timer for smashing his 
car into a ‘‘valuable”’ cow than it is 
to fatten the old bag of bones and 
haul her to the auction over in 
Natchitoches. One of the hazards 
inherent in getting to the old Lake 
Club on Black Lake is the very real 
possibility that you might end up 


with a leather grill. By accident or 
design, someone made it damn 
difficult to get to Black Lake, and 
it’s probably best that they did. 


In the old days, there were no city 
parks or summer recreation 
rograms around Jonesboro, 
ana. So Black Lake, some 30 
miles away, became a weekend 
haven and center of social activi 
for a group of fuzzy-cheeked h 
raisers who probably gave the place 
a worse reputation than it deserved. 
Among the hard-driving, hard- 
drinking adolescent outlaws who 
ted the lake back then were 
Slim, , Raz, T.G., my wayward 
cousin, Goose, and, of course, yours 
truly. We fished a little, drank beer a 
lot, raced boats through the cypress 
knees like refugees from a mental 
institution and, as we grew older, 
hustled Saturday night princesses at 
the Lake Club. 


A heavy dose of nostalgia sent me 
back over Highway 9, searching for 
something I still cannot define— 

for some kind of assurance 

t gs, after all, do not really 

change. I found myself wondering 

about T.G., wondering if he had 
changed. 


On Friday afternoons, he used to 
show up at the construction sites 
where I worked during summer 
vacations, standing beside his latest 
set of wheels, rattling the ice in a 


fated hal ae a old it 


the bucket toward me and grin 
mischievously as I sweated and 
waited for quitting time. Inevitably, 
we would end up at the Lake Club 
ee there was Cousin Goose— 
tall, lanky, good-time Goose, the 
other black sheep of our family. He 
almost killed me one afternoon. He 
had a good buzz going and two cases 
of beer iced down in the back of his 
old blue Ford when he picked me up. 
ome set out for Bree ereol ot 
’s customary cruising ty) 
100 miles an hour. I had my knees 
propped against the dash and was 
a beer when we a 
to find a horrifying . The 
pigbeny was filled with bony old 
cows staring blankly up at us. I 
ate sed ay to eu aoe 
was no way lea car 
through all thane But Goose 
weaved through without tou . 
hair or spilling a from 
bottle he balanced in his left hand. 
“Somebody ought to do something 
about them damn cows,” was his 
only comment. Twenty years later, I 
neve nightmares about the 


ident. 

Slim was another Black Lake 
buddy. I never really learned where 
he came from or what he was doing 
in Jonesboro. He and his sister, 
Molly, just showed up in town one 
day without their parents and kind of 
made it on their own. Molly worked 
as a carhop and went to high school 
while Slim went to Louisiana Tech 
on the GI Bill. He was boyish 


a problem. He got into 
ts. He couldn’t avoid them. He 
oe De leek Hh the Bearers ewer 
ex- 
planation of what caused his face to 
illustrates the problem 
“I got wire in there,’ he told me 
rubbing his cheek. “I was in this 
little lone outside of Lake Charles, 
ee there minding my 
Tie when this bunch of 
motorcycle freaks came in. There 
was big, fat broad with them 
trying to act like she was a man. She 
started yelling that she could whip 
any stud in the house then, she 
walked over and said she was gonna 
start with me because I guess I 
looked like I’d fall down easily. Well, 
I didn’t Hays anything at first. But, 
when she t on, I turned around 
and knocked her cold as a wedge. 
That kind of those other 
motorcycle because they 
stomped the hell out of me. The 
doctors had to wire my jaw back 
together, but, what the hell, it still 
works pretty good.” 


To fully understand Black Lake 
and the cast of characters it at- 
tracted, a brief history is necessary. 
For many years, it was a famous 
fishing lake. Yankees with big boat 
motors and expensive tackle ac- 
tually flew down in chartered planes 
to fish there. They checked into the 
expensive $8-a-night cabins while we 
stayed in the ones with holes in the 

so wide you could throw a cat 

in any direction and take bets it 
would land outside. They spent a lot 
of time ‘whiskey their peck. 
owes whiskey, comp seeing 
swigging whiskey, 

firing ohh te aie a tie bait 


stands and wondering when the fish 
were going to start biting. (This 
bebe mystified us natives who, in 

rance, never realized the 
fish had stopped biting. ) 

It did not sit too well with the out- 
of-state fishermen or the camp 
owners when Goose introduced 
water skiing to Black Lake. Goose 
always was the trailblazer, the in- 
novator. He was the one who began 
the weekend excursions to Black 
Lake. And he was the one who read 
something in a book about water 
skiing, which was unknown in North 
Central Louisiana at that time. What 
we did could not accurately be called 
water skiing. We constructed a 
homemade surfboard from a piece 
of plywood and hitched it da 
big Johnson outboard on a feather- 
light aluminum boat. The only clear 
water on Black Lake back then 
consisted of narrow channels cut 
through the trees, snags, stumps and 
logs that covered the lake. We would 
zip over the water, weaving through 
cypress knees, dodging trees, 
jumping over logs and generally 
ering te tate By By all logic, we 

d be at the bottom of Black 
Lake today. 

At night everyone would gather at 
the Lake Club. Included in the crowd 
on any given night would be 

wood cutters from the pine 

farmers from the big 
woods, airmen from Barksdale Air 
Force Base, out-of-state sportsmen 
and the adolescent outlaws from 
Jonesboro. The entertainment 
consisted of drinking, dancing and 


T.G. prided himself on being a 
persistent, if not accomplished, 
dancehall hustler. He always had a 


ee erteee 


waitress, ee pring us a bottle of the 
good champa for ge lovely 
oung lady.’’ Actually, T. G. knew 
thes served only one 
cham} at the Lake Club—$4.50- 
a-bottle (Hell, it’s 
cheaper than beer but she don’t 
know that,”’ he used to insist.) In a 
place where they seldom served a 
mixed drink, T. G. was considered 
something of a bon gallant among 
the ladies. But occasionally, the 
technique backfired on him. 

I recall one disastrous night when 
an innocent-eyed little blonde drank 
poor T. G. under the table and 
walked away as sober as a judge, 
peavitlg him with a $50 champagne 


domestic. 


The old Lake Club looks much the 
same as it did in the old days. It was 
still late afternoon when I stopped 
for a beer. There was no one else in 
the place, so I wandered down to the 
weather-worn old boat house. 

“Fish biting?” I asked a grizzled 
old-timer who rents boats. 

“Feller caught a pretty good 
string of bluegill down near the 
bridge,’’ he said. ‘“You wanna rent a 
boat?” 

“‘Naw. I’m just looking around.” 

‘Where you from ?”’ he asked. 

“Jonesboro.” 

“Oh,” he said. ‘‘I thought maybe 
you was one of them hata 

Perhaps things do not, change 
after all. PMaybe we change. a 


By Randy Sledge 
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Rusty Wier has packed his guitar 
and hit the roa . His face is 
tired and his eyes are red. But now 
the Austin, Texas, picker is enjoying 
a wedge of success. Wier—an 
original yer from the days 
when Austin was hick and not chic— 
is finding acceptance among the 
Yankees. 

“It’s great to ride into Davenport, 
Iowa, and find people there that 
know my tunes,”’ Wier says. ‘Hell, 
one Wisconsin town we played in, I 
went to this party after our concert 
and they had every record I ever 
cut. It surprised hell outta me, 
really.”’ 

Turned out that Wier had once 





Down some lonely road, there’s 
a song waiting for Rusty Wier 


played a date in that same tiny town 
with a dude named Arlo Guthrie. 
The townsfolk didn’t forget. 

After years of Texas beer halls 
and honky-tonks, Wier feels a 
measure of success in playing to 
capacity crowds in big, good-lookin’ 
places like the Auditorium Theater 
in Chicago. But, while times are 
getting easier, they’re not yet easy. 
Wier’s latest album, Black Hat 
Saloon, could change all that. Rusty 
and his gang travel the road in a 
rented truck and a four door pickup- 
camper. And it gets crowded in the 
camper. ‘‘We to know one 
another’s elbows pretty good,”’ Wier 
laughs. 





His road band includes: Bob 
Smith, bass; Leonard Arnold, lead 
and steel; Todd Potter, lead; Jimmy 
Marriot, drums and Kim Snyder, 
keyboards. 

“I write most of my songs when 
I’m on the road,”’ Wier says. “It gets 
kinda lonely, bein’ in a strange town 
in a tiny room, but it gives me a 
chance to think hard and write about 
things that’re inside of me.” 


The lady behind the hotel 
registration desk fussed with her 
bottle-blonde hair. ‘“You’ll have to 
use the house phone, sir,’’ she said. 
‘Tell the operator who you want and 
she’ll ring them.” The stranger 
picked up the receiver of the desk 
phone and punched O. “‘Sir,’’ the 
desk lady said, ‘‘you’re not supposed 
to use that phone. The house phones 
are next to the elevator.” The 


Stranger shrugged as the hotel 


operator said: ‘Rusty ... who?” 
“Wier ... W-I-E-R.”’ 
“Thank you. Just a minute, I'll 
ring his room.” 


Rusty wier sat in a hard chair in 
a tiny room at the Sheraton Hotel in 
Chicago. He and two buddies looked 
like cowboys ramblin’ through the 
wrong century. Wier leaned forward 
and talked to ‘‘Wyld”’ Bill Seals, his 
road manager. 

“Tm gettin’ hungry. When’s the 
food gonna get here?’’ Wier moaned. 

“Be here in a minute,” Seals said, 
his bearded chin resting on a pillow. 
There was a knock at the door and 
Wyld Bill let the guy who knocked 
come in. It wasn’t room service. It 
was some reporter. “We thought you 
were our food,” Seals said. ‘“C’mon 
in, anyway.” 

The little hotel room was barren. 
There weren’t any $5 Rem- 
brandt prints hanging on the 
walls like at the Howard Johnson. 
There wasn’t anything on the walls 
except two spots and a cobweb that 
some tired maid had missed. Two 
tiny beds, side-by-side, long and 
narrow like prison bunks, came 
close to filling the room. On the tiny 
beds were cowboys who had to keep 
their arms folded on their chests so’s 
not to end up off balance and on the 


floor. 
“Hey,” Wier smiled at the 
reporter, ‘sit down somewhere. 


We're waitin’ on dinner. And at eight 
o’clock, Missouri Breaks comes on. 
We got ei TV. Costs four 
bucks, right Billy?” 

“Yeah. And after Missouri 
Breaks, Naughty Girls On The Loose 
comes on,”’ Seals laughed. Jimmy 
Thalen, Wier’s traveling sound man, 
was laying in bed moaning and 
holding his forehead. 

“Yeah. Naughty Girls,’ Thalen 
mumbled. Wier laughed and nodded 
at the reporter. 

“We had a day off today,” Wier 
said, ‘So everybody roared last 
night.” 

““Yeah. Roared,’’ Thalen coughed. 
“You know, comin’ in this mornin’, 
we had all the windows up in the 
truck but whatshisname’s hair was 
flyin’ straight back and his eyes 
were buggin’ out and he’s yellin’ 
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‘Faster, Faster.’ I think he was 
about half crazy.” Thalen moaned 
again. “I swear, I’m never gonna 
roar again.” Wier laughed and 
poured himself a cup of coffee. 
“Then,”’ Thalen continued, ‘“‘when 
we got here, they told us they didn’t 
have a room for us. It was 11 o’clock 
in the mornin’ and we were all tired 
and smelly. So ole Billy he says: 
‘Well, when will you have a room for 
us?’ and the desk lady says ‘At 1 
o’clock.’ Billy stared at that lady 
and says: ‘Okay, then. We’ll stand 
right here till 1 o’clock.’ They 


decided pretty quick they didn’t 





want no dirty cowboys standin’ in 
the lobby. They found us this room.”’ 

“You know,” Wier said, ‘‘this is 
shitty the way we travel. We oughtta 
get us a bus. One of them Silver 
Eagles with stereo and air- 
conditionin’.”’ 

“T told ya,” Seals said, ‘‘in order 
to get a bus, you’d hafta work 28 
days a month. You don’t wanta work 
that much on the road.”’ 

“Damn right. I couldn’t take it.” 
Wier paused. “‘Still, I think I’ll take a 
plane and let you guys meet me.”’ 

“And if you wanta take a plane, 
then you gotta work 35 days a 


21 


month,” Seals added. Wier laughed 
and nodded to the reporter. 

‘What can I do?” 

There was a knock at the door. 

Room service. The gang attacked 
the food before the waiter had a 
chance to finish setting up the table. 
Even Jimmy Thalen, who looked as 
though he might never rise from bed 
again, returned to life. 
y buddy,” 
waiter. “It’s cold in here. How do we 
turn the damned air-conditioner 
down?’’ The waiter shrugged. 
“Don’t know,” he said. “You call 
engineer. It’s his job.” 


The Auditorium Theater in 
Chicago is a big, acoustically- 
perfect place with four or five 
balconies. From the top balcony, 
any picker standing on stage looks 
only as big as a thumbnail. The 
crowd was filing in when Rusty Wier 
and his band started playing. Wier 
began his set slow and easy as a few 
stage hands worked hard to get the 
sound right. 


Somewhere in the second balcony, 
a guy wearing round glasses with no 
lenses hung a Confederate flag over 
the railing. Up in the fourth and fifth 
balconies, Saturday-night cowboys. 


‘stared toward the stage through 


binoculars. 

Wier pulled his cowboy hat low on 
his forehead and picked up the 
tempo. It was a short set, about 35 
minutes, marred by sound 
problems. But the crowd didn’t seem 
to notice. They roared as Wier left 
the stage, but the encore attempt 
was feeble. Folks were still coming 


in. 

Backstage, soaked with sweat, 
Wier sat in a dressing room the size 
of a closet. Apparently, the stage 
manager had thought that Wier was 
a solo act. As the band crammed into 
the tiny room, lead-guitarist Todd 
Potter got up to leave. ‘“‘There’s too 
my lungs pumpin’ in here,” he 
sai 


Wier was silent, sitting on a 
folding chair, kicking at a piece of 
paper with the toe of his boot. 

“That was a lousy show,” Wier 
sighed. ‘‘The sound was all messed 
up. I couldn’t even hear myself 
through the monitors. All I heard 
was buzzzzzz.”’ 

The union workers had refused to 
allow any sound work to be done 
until an hour before showtime. 
Wier’s sound crew was told, in nice 
Chicago fashion, that if they did any 
work it would make the union very 


unhappy. 

“But you sounded good to me,”’ 
Thalen told Wier. ‘“‘And the crowd 
got off.”’ 

“Well,” Wier said, smiling, “I 
guess that’s what matters.” Indeed, 
Wier’s private blend of Texas music 
had appealed to the Yankee crowd. 
Some of the concert latecomers, who 
apparently thought they hadn’t 
missed anything, yelled for Rusty to 
come out. 

“Hell . . .” somebody in the 
dressing room said. Rusty rubbed a 
drop of sweat from the corner of his 
eye. 

“Maybe they’ll catch us again 
somewhere down the road.” a 
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Country 


Twitty 


Until he’d logged some livin’, 
he could only rock ‘n’ roll. 


By Cliff Linedecker 


Conway Twitty was 22 years old 
and in love with country music when 
he peeled off his Army khakis in 
1956, picked up his guitar—and 
formed a rock band. 

“Thad my own country band in the 
Army, but when I got out I just didn’t 
think I had lived life enough to do 
country music,” he says today. 

“There’s some hard living in 
country ballads, and I figured it just 
might be too much for a kid like me 
to convince country fans that I knew 
the life I was singing about.” 

Conway had just finished a set at 
the Arie Crown Theatre in Chicago a 
few weeks ago and the sweet, 
mountain-trained voice of his 
sometimes duet-partner, Loretta 
Lynn, could be heard on stage in the 
background. Twitty pulled open his 
damp blue-sequined shirt and 
toweled the: sweat off his chest 
before settling into a chair to talk 
about country music. 

His handsome face and manner 





showing the maturity of 20 years of 
living and performing since the day 
he began building a_ successful 
image as a rock-‘n’-roll idol, Twitty 
talked with enthusiasm about the 
turn in his career that has made him 
one of the half-dozen biggest country 
stars in music today. 

“TI was about 30 years old and had 
three gold records when I figured I 
was ready to move over from rock 
‘n’ roll to the music I really loved,” 
he told Rambler. 

“Country music has always been 
what I loved most. It’s the language 
of the heart and soul, and the lyrics 
pas some of the things that I wanted 

sa ” 


Most of the things that the clean- 
cut husband and father says in his 
songs, those he writes himself and 
those written for him by others, are 
about women. 

_ They’re about middle-aged 
mothers and housewives and their 
relationships with their men and 


“Yours is a rather sad case, W.T. Let me put it this way...’ 





their families. Twitty doesn’t sing, 
as so many vocalists do, for the 
groupies of today—although many of 
them are his fans. 

And the Twitty approach differs 
from that of many of the male 
country stars who sing about women 
in honky-tonks and women who are 
running around. Twitty’s songs 
search for understanding. 

Songs like Games Daddies Play 
could appropriately have been 
recorded by a woman. Loretta Lynn, 
in fact, tried the song, written b 
Twitty and first taken to his friend, 
Cal Smith. 

They both flubbed it. But loyal to 
his Mississippi heritage and very 
much the Southern gentleman, 
Twitty is careful to note that some of 
the responsibility for the earlier 
misses was probably his. 

Several holes were deliberately 
left in the song, he said, so that the 
recording artist could add some 
fresh instrumental touches of his or 
her own. 

But after 20 years in the business, 
Twitty knows a hit song when he 
sees it—or writes it. So he recorded 
it himself. His interpretation of the 
piece was the right one. So right that 
it rose immediately on the charts 


and after only a couple of weeks on 
the air was promising to become his 
30th consecutive No. 1 country hit. - 

It’s no accident that so many of 
Twitty’s recordings tell stories from 
the woman’s point of view. 

“Women buy more records,’’ he 
says matter-of-factly. ‘And women 
generally pay more attention to the 
lyrics, to what a song says, than men 
do ? 


But Twitty isn’t overlooking men. 
He’s just facing a fact of life in the 
music business. And he knows the 
music business. 

It’s the music business, which he 
chose over a promising career as a 
professional baseball player two 
decades ago, that has made him a 
millionaire... 


“I couldn’t have come close in 
baseball to making the money I’m 
making in music,’ he said, holding a 
half-filled glass of water between his 
thumb and forefinger as he took a 
sip. 

“Who was that pitcher the 
Yankees paid $3 million to sign to a 
five-year contract?’’ he asked. 

“Oh yeah, Catfish Hunter,’’ he 
said, answering his own question. 
“‘We do $3 million in one year.”” 


@ 
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Through the frayed screen door of 
Frank Clements’ barbershop, the 
dusty main street of Abbott, Texas, 
looks pretty much the same as it did 
that day 31 years ago, when the 
skinny, sandy-haired kid came in 
with the beat-up old guitar slung 
over his shoulder. . 

“What'd you pay me to sing some 
songs for you, Mr. Clements?” the 
kid wanted to know. ‘’It might help 
drum up some business.’’ 

Frank Clements remembers being 
amused at the kid’s audacity. 
“Come on back Saturday and I’Il 
pay you $2.60 to play for my 
customers,” he said, pulling a 
figure out of the air. 

On Saturday, 12-year-old Willie 
Nelson was back with his guitar, but , 
he didn’t get his promised fee. With 
1945-style haircuts going for two 
bits, Frank Clements couldn’t afford ‘ 
it. He handed Willie 50 cents for his 
first professional gig. Willie seemed 
satisfied. That was a lot of money for 
a kid in Abbott, Texas, in 1945. 

There wasn’t much to spend 
money on in Abbott anyway. It 
didn’t cost nuthin’ to play King of the 
Mountain on the piles of hulls down 
at the cotton gin, where old men 
stared out across the fields and 
talked about the weather. And you 
could play on the swings at the 
schoolhouse for free. And there was 
never an admission charge to the 


Continued on Page 24 
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Continued From Page 23 


good swimmin’ holes down on 
Acquilla Creek. ‘Course, you were 
expected to put a nickel or a dime in 
the collection plate on Sunday at the 
Methodist Church, even if you sang 
in the choir like Willie did. But 
usually your grandpa would help you 
out on that. 

It was—and is—the kind of place 
where time moves slowly along the 
almost-empty streets. The kind of 
place where sunflowers grow taller 
than a boy’s head in the summer 
heat, and where a blue Texas 
norther can boil up suddenly, kick- 


Ramblei 


‘ing evil-looking clouds before it 
across the wide prairie sky, lashing 
the weatherbeaten buildings with 
cold, vicious rain—the kind blue 
eyes might cry in. 

It is a place where a boy can learn 
a lot about life and living—and 

occasionally something about 
dying, too. A place where fantasy 
and grim reality melt and run 
together. 

A boy growing up in Abbott might 
watch a thousand trains roar past 
the depot and vanish into the 
distance before he decided he must 
find out for himself what lies beyond 
the horizon where the rails come 
together. 

The first touch of wanderlust 
might carry him only as far as the 
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first joint down the road. They called 
t The Night Owl when Willie first 
sicked there long ago. They still call 
t The Night Owl today, and you can 
still hear Willie there—big as life, on 
the jukebox—and you can see his 
»icture there on the wall, where 
Marge Lundy, the owner, hung it. 
Marge remembers Willie playing for 
a percentage of the take ona 
saturday night. Once he went home 
vith less than a dollar. Maybe that 
0-cent gig at the barbershop wasn’t 
0 bad after all. 

Further down the road, though, 
there was Waco, then Fort Worth, 
Nashville, Buffalo and the rest of the 
world. 

Like boyhood itself, Abbott is a 
place a boy must leave before he 


becomes a man, especially if his 
name is Willie Nelson. But it 
remains a place he can never com- 
pletely leave, one that will 
irresistibly beckon him back from 
time to time from the cities of the 
nation. 

On the street outside Frank Cle- 
ments’ screen door, a solitary 
pickup truck stirs up a puff of dust. A 
tractor struggles past, pulling a 
wagonload of cotton on its way to the 
gin. A daredevil kid does a wheelie 
on his bike in the middle of the main 
street, not caring if he has an 
audience or not. 

He’s a skinny kid, with a shock 
of sandy-brown hair. For a minute 
there, he looked awful mighty 
familiar.... 








Roy Head 
reformed? 


Self-proclaimed Stud Turkey 
likes what he sees in the mirror. 


By Leon Beck 


square jaw juts out defiantly 
bette aie sideburns that sweep down 
his face. He wears a gold chain 
around his neck with gold letters 
that spell out Stud Turkey. Carved 
into his gold belt buckle are the 
initials R.H. 

The Stud oes, is Roy Head, one 
time ’60s rock ‘n’ roller who now 
calls his music Gace coun 

Houston’s music scene has its 
eras. In the late ’50s, 7 eres ar- 
tists Johnny Nash and Tommy 
Sands found their niche in the music 
world. In the ’70s, it’s country-rock 
artists Mickey Gilley and dy 
Fender. 

In 1965, the man was Roy Head, 
who chaiked up a three-and-a-half 
million seller with Treat Her Right. 
But Head, who was plagued with 
contract conflicts and busted vocal 
chords following Treat Her Right, 
re ting grip on success and slid rock 

He made a career out of barroom 
brawls and whiskey bottles, and the 
sulking, brooding Head whupped up 
club. owners and patrons alike. For 
Head, he would just as soon wrap his 
fist around a bottle, or a jaw, as he 
woulda microphone. 


Club Savaggio’s is tucked away in 
a clump of trees and bushes on West 
34th Street in Houston’s north side, 
and is neighbors with a hamburger 
joint, a Mexican restaurant, and a 
process store. Houston’s north side 

haven for country-music honky- 
tonkers where more than beer. is 
spilt on a Saturday night. 

On a March afternoon in 1974, Roy 
Head stumbled through the back 
door of Club Savaggio’s, his country 
roots calling him back to the music 
he had abandoned for rock ‘n’ roll. 
He was to bury those rock 
days along with the bottles and the 
brawling. 

Lee Savaggio remembers that 
March afternoon. ‘Roy had on a 
pair of blue jeans that were dirty, a 
Dlack shirt that was dirty, he hadn’t 
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shaved in three or four days, he had 
on a sweaty black hat and he was 
about three-fourths drunk. He had 
nothing going, he couldn’t find a job, 
not even in his hometown right here 
in Houston.” 

Savaggio props his lean, jean-clad 
frame on a tall, portable record 
player in the red-carpeted dressing 
room that serves as an office of 
sorts. Boxes are stacked on the floor 
of the cramped quarters. There’s a 
solitary black chair and nearby is a 
cluttered table against a wall with a 
telephone book, a red phone, a dead 
7UP can and other assorted odd- 


ments. 
Savaggio crosses his legs, lights a 
cigarette and leans one el w on the 


table against the wall. His eyes dart 
pee the room, soaking up 

everything from a pair of worn 
tennis shoes to Head’s white 
sequined Jump & suit hanging on the 


brown panel eee 
peices the club, Savaggio 
serves as Head’s manager and is the 
man Head credits with reviving his 
career. Savaggio’s black hair 
shelters his ears and creeps over the 
collar of his tan jean jacket, and his 
black mustache, sprinkled with 
traces of gray, droo pind enough to 
make him appear a little weary at 10 
o’clock at night. But he doesn’t 
hesitate to discuss Roy Head. 

“He was down on the world 
thinking that it was the world’s fault, 
not his own,” Savaggio continues. 
“‘He used whiskey like most people 
do, as a crutch, and people just 
wouldn’t hire him because he would 
get to drinking and do a lot of 
fighting.” 

Savaggio eventually hired Head 
for two weeks at $200 a week, then he 
bought Head’s contract from Huey 
Meaux, because, Savaggio smiles, 
he saw nothing but talent. 

Club Savaggio’s is not a Texas 
honky-tonk. When Head first came 
through the back door, it was a 
supper club, which served, as 
Savaggio says, ‘‘flaming dishes and 
buffet lunches.” 

Although Savaggio switched the 
flaming dishes for country music, 





Savaggio stresses again that it is not 
a ity donk, The parking lot is 
evidence of that; it’s de Sle of 
that country look. The parking lot is 
paved; there are no chuckholes or 
broken beer bottles to bust radiators 
or to rip tires. 

The brown wood doors of Club 
Savaggio’s swing open to reveal a 
mirror wall. Taped on the wall is a 
sign—Sorry. No Tee Shirts or Tank 
Tops. Massive belt buckles and 
pointy cowboy boots are as scarce as 
pickup trucks in the parking lot. 

In the dimly lit club, cozy couples 
snuggle up under the low ceiling, 
sharing drinks and the intimacy of 
flickering orange candlelight. 


Photo By Norman E. Hurt 


tlight dances around Roy 
Head icing through the darkness, 
creating shadows. Head stalks the 
stage as he sings, his image 
reflected in the mirror wall behind 


him. 

He gently tilts back his head and 
closes his eyes as the lights caress 
his face. He sings I Can’t Believe 
You’re Gone.”’ He sings Are You 
Sure Hank Done It This Way? as he 
swirls the microphone and kicks his 
leg. He sways, he stomps, he 
sprawls on the floor in his white 
sequined jump suit, the top slit to the 
waist, as he sings "The Door I Used 
To Close, Bridge For Crawling Back 
and Good Hearted Woman. 
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Atter his show, he leads Rambler 
to the dressing room and switches to 
tan, flared slacks and black boots: 
The music from the stage leaks in 
through the walls and the door so 
Head suggests we find a quieter 
place for the interview. ‘Well, I 
gue we could take a ride in my 
our-wheel-drive pickup.’’ Then he 
says, ‘‘We can go outside and sit on 

grass ” 


Head opens the back door of the 
club. A concrete walkway leads to 
the parking lot and cuts through the 
grass, which is different shades of 
autumn from the leaves that fell 
from the surrounding trees. A lam 
perched high on the back brick w: 
shines on Head’s truck, which he 
calls ‘a four-wheel-drive Dodge 
cowboy Cadillac pick-’em-up.”’ 

Instead of charging down the 
narrow stretch of West 34th Street at 
midnight, Head just hooks his 
thumbs in his belt and leans against 
the hood of the pick-’em-up and 


If you talk about women, his thin 
lips curl into a knowledgeable grin. 
If you talk about his days as a used 
car salesman, he recalls those days 
with a laugh. If you talk about his 
music, he remembers the time not 
too long ago when he walked in that 
same back door that we had just 
walked out. 

And his condition when he first 
met Savaggio was “‘not real swuft,”’ 
he says slurring his words. “I was 
drinking quite a lot. I was fist 
fighting a lot, I was whupping up on 
club owners. 

“I came to Lee in desperation.”’ 

Head says he talked to other club 
owners and “they didn’t want a 
drunk who wanted to turn to country 
music. They thought it was all a 
joke. I just woke up one morning. 
When you look at yourself in the 
mirror and you don’t even recognize 
yourself, then you feel it’s time for a 


gt 

Although Head says it was time 
for a change, he was just reverting 
to the music he was into before rock 
‘n’ roll. He went into rock ‘n’ roll 
because country wasn’t happening 
in the ’50s, and the money was in 


As he talks, he interlocks his 
fingers and playfully kicks at the 
tire of his pick-’em-up. He laughs a 
lot and does not appear as menacing 
as the two-fisted hell-raiser he’s 
reputed to be. 

But when he talks about his music, 
that, to Head, is a serious subject. 

“If you sang country music, you 

layed in ice houses or some little 
back in the backwoods and 
éverybody sat around and spit 
tobacco and drank beer or whatever, 
and that was it. 


“There was no money in country 
music,”’ Head stresses, “‘unless you 
were a Hank Williams or somebody 
like that.”’ 

Head’s first success came in ’58 
with a regional hit, Baby, Let Me 
Kiss You One More Time. His career 

ed in ’65 with Treat Her Right, 

ut ironically, at that same time, no 

one treated Head right, or so it 
seemed, and his career floundered. 

“T had a group, The Traits, who 
didn’t want to travel, so I went 


ahead and worked without them 
because I thought, ‘I’m not going to 


make any money sitting on my 

= they all have regular jobs.’ 
They didn’t want to travel so they 
wanted me to stay and work, like, 
weekends with them.” 

Music to Roy Head was his career 
and to The Traits it was just a 
weekend thing. ‘“‘So I went out and 
did a lot of traveling and they sued 
me for six-sevenths of everything 
that I recorded, plus television, 
movies, whatever I was lucky 
enough to get into. They thought 
they were right. I can’t put them 
down for their beliefs. 


“Tt kind of put a damper on my 
career and I’m very hard-headed 
and I said, ‘Hell with ’em, I’m not 
going to record nothing, I’m not 
going to do nothing anyway and I 
didn’t.’ ”? 

About a year and a half later, 
Head recalls, a settlement was 
reached. Unfortunately for Head, by 
then he had throat problems. “I 
busted up my vocal chords and that 
laid me up for a while and I went 
back to work too soon and did it all 
over again. 

“So then I was just like a cube of 
ice. You get cold in this business, 
you just forget it, especially with 
rock ‘n’ roll. If you’re not on top of 
oe InarRet constantly, you’re a dead 
loser. 





“At the time I was young, too, and 
I thought, ‘What the hell, I don’t 
need anybody. I worked hard to get 
here and the group jerked me 
around.’ I’ve ped on a lot of toes 
and I’ve treated a lot of people the 
way I shouldn’t have treated them. 
It took me years and years and 
years to overcome that and there’s 
a peas that I’m trying to make it 


up to. 
“‘T got into the bottle pretty good. I 
ess I just used it as a crutch 
use I’d get on stage and there’d 
be 30 or Sa ere in the house and I’d 
think, ‘ , I’m killing ’em,’ and the 
only one I was killing really was 

me bei 


Head stayed on the fringe of the 
music scene until ’70, when he quit 
for two months to get what he calls 
“an 8-to-5 job,” but this didn’t last 
too long. “I almost went crazy 
because I love music.”’ 

Head says he’s always been 
strong-willed. His folks were poor 
farm people and his home was a one- 
room shack with a toilet. Other 
children would poke fun at Head in 
school. ‘‘When you kind of get a chip 
on, you just want to do it to show ’em 
you can do it.” 


Next to his music, Head likes to 
fight, or as he calls it, ‘‘just getting 
down in the gravel out in the street. 
I'd love to walk down the street right 


now and pop a dude in the mouth.” 
Chances are though, that that dude 
or any other dude that incurs Head’s 
wrath today will escape his s 
Now he says, “I haven’t had a fight 
since I’ve been with Lee.”’ 

Those scraps that Head talks 
about started back when he was a 
boy in tal City, Texas. “I just 
grew up that way. When I was a 
small boy, my brothers used to bet 
money on me. I grew, up in Crystal 
City, which is close to Mexico. M 
brothers used to pit me against 
the Mexicans’ little brothers to get 
money to take their chicks to the 
show. 

“We'd have to get out there and 
fight and if we didn’t, the older guys 
would slap the shit out of us and 
make us fight. So we fought.”’ 

And who did Head fight once he 
left Crystal City? 

“Everybody, man. They’d look at 
me wrong, I’d go out and slap ’em in 
the mouth. 

“T me a reputation to where a lot 
of dudes would just come to the clubs 
looking for it. Like I was working at 
one place and a dude walked up in 
the middle of the floor show and said 
something to me. Well, I just broke 
his jaw and then, when I hit him, 
everybody jumped in it.” 

Head’s last fight was a week 
before he met Savaggio. He recalls 
that some dude was tailgating him 
and that’s not a way to get on his 
good side. Head says he “‘threw the 
brakes on and we locked up in the 
street. So I just did a facial on him.” 

Savaggio put a halt to Head’s 
antisocial activities, though. The 
first time that Head showed up 
drunk, Savaggio told him, he would 
be fined $1,000 and the next fist fight. 
would cost Head $500. 

Head eventually went back into 
the recording studio. ‘Finally when 
I walk into studio I can read the 
lyrics,” and Head chalked up a 
string of hits—Most Wanted Women, 
Ill Take It, Door I Used To Close, 
Bridge For Crawling Back, and 
currently One Night With You, plus 
arecord contract with ABC-DOT. 

And Head’s music is as important 
to him as ever; it’s a tool to com- 
municate with. “As long as my 
music helps people forget they owe 
the Internal Revenue Service $2,000 
for last year’s taxes, or helps some 
dude forget, ‘How am I going to pay 
these bills next week?’, for those few 


something. 

“T’m saying that in all honesty 
because I know there were times 
when I was just dragging bottom, 
that if I heard a Waylon Jennings 
song or somebody for three minutes 
or however long the record was, I 
forgot about it. And that’s what I 
want my music to do.”’ 

And, in Head’s recent release, 
Bridge For Crawling Back, Head 
found his own bridge. Lee Savaggio 
was of that bridge. And linked 
together with Head’s determination 
to get back to his country roots, he’s 
finally returned. 

ponds te tite he sacritice 
ev ig, : he still wears 
that black hat, but the face below 
that brim will, more than likely, 
have a smile now. a Y 
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ntil recently, at least, we 

Americans were an excep- 

tionally optimistic bunch. 
When it rained, it always rained 
pennies from heaven. We were sure 
to find emeralds somewhere over the 
rainbow if we simply followed the 
yellow brick road. Money? The 
future? What’s to worry? Every day 
in every way, were getting richer and 
richer! Right? 
Well, the past several years have 
opened more than a few eyes. 

Inflation. Recession. Layoffs. Fuel 
shortages. Fears about the future of 
Social Security. Higher taxes. Depleted 
bank accounts. 

Somehow or another, the Fairy 
Godmother who never failed to pro- 
vide Americans with a happy ending 
seems just about dead and buried. 

Disturbing as that may be, it can 
have positive benefits if it teaches us 
to accept the fact that our individual 
future financial security depends on 
no one other than ourselves. 

It’s no accident that people who 
plan ahead for their own futures al- 


Soe sk ho ee ee oe oe ee ome eee ee me oe oem 


ways seem to weather the momentary 
vicissitudes of life a lot better than 
those who always act as if there’s no 
tomorrow. 

If you count yourself as one of the 
foresighted group, you'll want to send 
for the free “Money Book” published 
by Bankers Life and Casualty Co. of 
Chicago. It tells how you can use the 
assured benefits of life insurance to 
help guarantee yourself the kind of 
money you need and want for your 
own future security —either in the 
form of a big lump-sum check, or as 
a steady monthly income you can 
never outlive, even if you reach 150! 
The free “Money Book” could help 
make the difference between a secure 
and worry-free future...or a life 
made miserable by being forced to 
pinch every penny to get by. To get 
your free copy, without obligation, 
simply write to Bankers Life and 
Casualty Co., Dept. 2000, 4444 W. 


Lawrence Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60630. 

In N.Y., N.J., and Cal., the “Money Book” will 
be furnished by an affiliate company, Gotham 
Life Insurance Co. of New York, licensed in N.Y., 
N.J. and Fla., and Certified Life Insurance Co. 
of California. 
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Ole Moon 
shadows 


the 


Outlaws 


By Tom Ayres 


Raph Mooney? Oh, you know him. 

Every heartbroken honky-tonker 
who ever sat in a dim bar, listened to _ 
the jukebox and had his soul wrung 
out by the wail of a steel guitar knows 
Mooney. Every goodtimer who makes 
the Outlaw picnic scene with any 
regularity knows him—and the 
housewives who listen to the country 
stations while sipping morning coffee 
and remembering the good times, 
they know him, too. 

He’s been there in the background 
on a thousand old, heart-wrenching 
hillbilly songs, wrapping his sad notes - 
around the recorded voices of Wanda 
Jackson, Buck Owens, Merle 


- Haggard, Rosie Maddox, Skeets 


McDonald, Jessi Colter and Waylon 
Jennings. 

Ralph (‘My friends call me Moon’’) 
Mooney is probably the best steel 
guitar picker in the business. 

“Well, Waylon thinks so anyway,” 
grinned Mooney. ‘“‘And I reckon that 
ought to count for something.”’ For 
the past six years, Mooney has been 
Waylon Jennings’ steel man. 


Continued On Page 30 
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Continued From Page 29 


Wherever Jennings appears, you’ll 
find Mooney stuck off to one side of 
the stage, hunched over iis steel 
guitar, eyes half closed, picking, a 
can of beer on the floor by his side. 
Mooney’s guitar and Richie 
Albright’s drums are the dominant 
instruments that have made the 
Jennings sound so familiar. 


Rambler caught up with Mooney 
at this year’s Jaycee State Fair Music 
Festival in Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
He was a study in fascination as he sat 
motionless, (except for the movement 
of his nimble fingers) before 40,000 
hand-clapping, whooping, picnickers 
clustered on the hillside. As the final 
note was drowned in applause, 
Mooney rose and shuffled toward the 
backstage exit, leaving others to take 
the bows. He appears dreadfully out 
of place—a middle-aged man with a 
classic beer-gut, dressed like he’s 
about to have his picture taken for a 
1940s’ album cover. 


Backstage, it became obvious that 
Ralph had been testing the quality of 
the Lone Star brewing process— 
apparently with a high degree of 
purpose. 


“Hell, I don’t need no publicity,’’ he 
said. “Why don’t you talk to some of 
these kids running around here 
looking for publicity?” 

After assuring him that Rambler 
was there to write an article—not 
publicize him, he said, ‘“You mean 
you’re gonna let me tell it like it is?’’ 
He cocked an eyebrow. 

“Damn right.” 


“Well, hell, let’s have a beer.”’ 





This is how it is: 

Moon Mooney is 48 now. He squints 
when he talks, probably because he 
has spent so much of the past 30 years 
in dimly lit honky-tonks making a 
living. He grew up on a Depression- 

r dirt farm seven miles out of 
can, Okalahoma. The outside 
world was a battery radio. 

“I would listen to the radio and 
dream that someday I’d be playing in 
a band like the one I was hearin’,’’ he 
said. ‘When I was 6, my mother 
brought me a French harp—not a 
harmonica, a French harp. That’s the 
first instrument I learned how to play. 

‘‘When I was about 11, I heard Leon 
McCullough playing the Steel Guitar 
Rag. I said to myself, ‘Man, I’ve gotta 
play that.’ God, he had to be one of the 
greatest who ever lived.” 


In those days, when a dollar would | 


buy a pretty good pair of shoes, 
steel itars were not readily 
available to star-struck farm boys. 
So, Mooney did the next best thing. 

“I made my own steel guitar. I 
went down to the lumberyard and got: 
me some good, hard ash wood. I 
marked off the finger bands with a 
pencil, chiseled it out and strung it 
up. It played pretty good.” 

He joined Merle Lindsey’s band in 


Oklahoma City. ‘I was playing an old 


steel without pedals,” he recalled. 


His mother had died when he was 6, . 


‘“‘and I never really had a daddy.” So, 


when he was still just a kid, his: 


brothers decided the future looked 
better out in California. By the time 
he was 16, Moon Mooney was a 
rea picker in the nightclubs near 


“I played all of them, I guess—the 
Chit Chat, the old Bell Gardens, 
which we used to call the ‘Bucket of 


a 


For the past six years, Ralph Mooney has been Waylon Jennings’ steel man. 


Blood.’ I became a band _ leader. ' 
There wasn’t much distinction to it 
except that the band leader usually 

t $10 a week more. Hell, I guess 

at’s distinction enough.” f 

He also became one of the to 
sessions musicians in the Los Angeles 
area. “I played for Skeets McDonald, 
Wanda Jackson, George Hamilton IV, 
Buck Owens, Rosie Maddox and I 
guess about 60 others,”’ he said. 


One of those 60 others was a young 
singer named Wynn Stewart., who hit 
big in the mid-1950s with a song titled 
Waltz Of The Angels and followed it 
with It’s Such A Pretty World Today. 
Mooney met Stewart when he was 16,; 
and they became ee friends. 
When Stewart went to Las Vegas and’ 
founded the Nashville Nevada Club, 
he took Mooney with him. 


“As the curtain went up on opening 
night, I was sitting up there on the 
stage playing Ida Red,’’ he recalled. 
“‘T lived in Las Vegas for eight years. I 
still think it’s the greatest place in the 
world. We had a helluva band out 
there. Wynn is the best singer who 
ever lived. You don’t have to take my 
word for it. He’s Waylon’s favorite 
singer, too. He could have been the 
greatest except that he’d rather go 
fishin’ than play. So would I, but I 
can’t afford it. 

“‘But we had Wynn and Buck Owens 
was with us and Roy Nichols, who 
plays guitar for Merle Haggard, 
and—well, hell, Merle was our bass 

layer. Merle started singing at the 

ashville Nevada. Wynn had to en- 
courage him because he didn’t know 
how great a singer he was. Merle 
loved Marty Robbins’ songs. He could 
sing them all night and sound just like 
Robbins. Merle also sang a lot of 
Lefty Frizzell songs. He hadn’t 


aa 


developed his own style back then. 
Wynn started Merle out—and Buck 
Owens and a lot of others. Then Wynn 
decided he wanted to leave Vegas. He 
went back to California. After that: 
we all kind of drifted away and| 
fanned out. But that was some band: 
while it lasted.” 


Over the years, Moon Mooney 
crea steel with the greats of the 

usiness, but, occasionally, he hit the 
depths. That’s the nature of the 
business. His career was at its lowest 
ebb when he met Waylon Jennings. 


“I was living in Fort Worth, down 
and out. Man, I was so broke I was 
rolling my own. A friend of Waylon’s 
named Sam Coleman came over one 


“He told me, ‘Waylon wants to hire 
ou.’ 

’ “T said, “Aw shit, Waylon don’t 
want to hire me.’ 


“He said, ‘You just call him on the 
phone.’ So I did, and Waylon said 


. come on over, that he’d like to talk to 
me 


“TI went over to the Park Plaza 
Motel, and there was Waylon. We sat 
around while Sam told jokes: 
bee it was opie he a never 

an a job. I wen 
back hone thisking he didn’t want: 
me. I thought it was all over, but then 
the phone rang about 2 one morning. 
Waylon was on the other end. 

‘Moon,’ he said. ‘You wantta go to 
work for me?’ 

“‘ ‘Hell yes,’ ” I said. And, I’ve been 
with him ever since. Let me tell you, 
I was getting tired of rolling my own 
cigarettes about then. That was 1970. - 
They spent a lot of time on the road 
back then, playing the joints.” 

Did Moon ever expect to be playing 
before 40,000 long-haired kids sitting 


‘in a Louisiana cowpasture? 


“Qh yes. Hey, I could see this 
coming. Not long after I joined 
Waylon, we were in Atlanta. I looked 
out at the crowd, and there were all 
these kids out there tuned into our 
music. I asked myself, man, what’s 
happening here? They were tuning in 
even back then. I knew it was 
doming.”’ 

Although Mooney is easy going by 
nature, he is by an, 
occasional rebellious spirit that is 
both amusing and frustrating to his 
boss. Roger ‘‘Capt. Midnite’’ Schutt, 
who frequently travels with Jennings 
and the Waylors band, tells it like 


“Sometimes, after Moon has been 
on the road for a few weeks, he’ll 
decide he wants to go home to mama. 
When that happens, he might run the 
steel bar down the strings, stand up. 
and say ‘I’ll see you boys later. 
Waylon, I’m going home.’ 

“Moon also has a thing about 
stealing buses,’’ said Capt. Midnite 
calmly. ‘‘A couple of es after 
shows, Moon decided he was tired of 
waiting on Waylon and just drove off 
in the bus. One time in Minnesota, he 
told Waylon he was leaving in the bus 
and Waylon told him not to do it. Well, 
Moon got mad and roared off—right 
into a ditch. It took two wreckers half 
the night to get it out.” 

“I guess it’s a good thing Waylon 
likes me,’’ Mooney grinned. ay 
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Bonnie Bramlett was at a benefit 
for Jimmy Carter in Jacksonville, 
Florida and was nervously trying to 


brush off a pushy in ewer who 
was pressuring her to spill all on how 
rough it was be a woman in the 
‘n’ roll business. 
the guy 
y unless she said 

id him, “I never 
felt unequal a my life.” 

Whoops. Wrong answer. The guy 
had wanted her to tell him how be § 
a woman was the hardest 

ever done in her life, and she’d 
blown it. With a shrug, he dismissed 
her, saying, ‘Well, we were sung to 
use you in our women’s issue, but 
now we won’t.”’ 

Bonnie Bramlett is a woman who 
should not be dismissed so quickly. 

Probably the best white blues 

r around, Bonnie was once 

z high as half of Delaney and 

Bo e until they broke up, both 

eay and personally, in 
1972. 


From reco: with Delaney and 

Rits Coolidge, Bobby Whitlock, Eric 

Y ic 

Clapton, Geo orton, Duane 

and ), Bonnie found 

herself on her own—and that’s when 
re started getting scared 


I was scared on Sweet so 
Bramictt (her a solo album). 
didn’t know mel 
Bonnie, I oid my 


ie, dressed in a 
Willie Nelson reshirt aa old jeans. 
She may not be scared anymore, 
but she’s still nervous. 
When Rambler saw Bonnie, at 
Capricorn Records’ ome picnic in 
— pi er downed a 


; i resident) aware of them. 





couple of gins while her publicist 
was telling us how she’d quit 


Amid the rumors of her drinking 
ponent, she spent a week in a 
orida spa to relax before a reset 
romo tour for her latest album on 
apricorn, Lady’s Choice. She puts 
so much effort into her per- 
formances that she sometimes has 
to be ope off stage, on the verge of 
exha 
But the | only white performer to 
serve as one of Ike and Tina Tur- 
ner’s Ikettes brushes aside tions 
of pressure, of be it must be like to 
have once and, with an 
tedly ead bum, she be 
moving in that direction again. 
I was nervous, she explains, for 
the band. 
Seems that bands that Bonnie 
selects have phenomenal success. 
She was backed by a then-unknown 


group on Sweet Bonnie Bramlett— 
Average White Band. 


“The next band I took was Little 
Feat—and did real good,” 
Bonnie beams, eared mee. 

And now she’s got a backup 
group, The Tall Do rane “T have 

make Phil (Walden, Ca ricorn’ s 
y’re a 
better than a lot of things going 


i was so nervous at the picnic— 
veh Meigs said the Tall were 
be eee a do jazz, rh and 

I was real ner- 

si meng their cetanes iy 
ess, Miss Bonnie and the 

bere conned theyuonioners 

“T had an I-told-you-so in m 
ek . she Fr a “T had 

t-eating grin 


Success, the second 


time around. 





Bonnie 





Bramiett 


By Mary Ellen Moore 


With one more pressure eased, 
Bonnie finally relaxes enough to talk 
about her music, one thing that she 
needn’t be unsure about. Because, 
despite her before-performance 
jitters and her after-performance 
exhaustion, Bonnie’s performances 
themselves are superb. 

In Jacksonville, she took the stage 
with Marshall Tucker, Charlie 
Daniels, Dicky Betts and Chuck 
Leavell—no slouches themselves— 
and made herself heard loud and 
clear over the Southern rockers. 

In Macon, she changed from a 
summery white dress to her usual 
par of scruffy jeans and T-shirt ‘‘so 

can sweat’’ and proceeded to work 
one up on the muggy Georgia 
evening. 


Allman nd Bobby 
goodies" collection of 11 ‘‘oldies but 


and music critics 


“I don't | think my Pig s 
changed, everyone does. 
Thing is, they didn’t know me before 
I married Delaney. 


Bonnie was growing St. Louis. 
listening strictly to the rhythm and 
blues of Lavern Baker, Ruth Brown, 


Etta James and Chuck Jackson. She 


is obvious in her 


renditions of Let’s Go Get Stoned, 
You Send Me, and others. 


‘But then, that’s why I left there 
when I was 13.” 

Now she talks about the future. 
She wants to go on tour with the Tall 
ee , hoping to play auditoriums or 


Bonnie who once packed 
stadiums now says of that scene, 
“That’s so much concrete. That’s 
history, man. Auditoriums are more 
intimate, more relationship to the 


le.” 

P She realizes with her kind of 
music, she can’t get much less 
impersonal than an auditorium, 
because “You’d blow their brains 
Bonnie has moved to Macon, home 
of Capricorn and her new Southern 
erly invites le 


foptveber « call i terres g 
’ through. 


The last time Rambler talked to 
Bonnie, she still seemed nervous, 
but she was much more sure of 
herself than in Jacksonville and 


Macon 
“I’m not scared at all anymore,” 
she said. ‘I don’t feel like there’s 
pressure 


get 
I us want tp get Sarporogaing 
oe think *m 
. It’s really not wo po fa 
me. It’s all for my benefit.” 
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COUNTRY JUKEBOX 


FREDDY FENDER— Wasted Days & Wasted Nights—S-100 
WILLIE NELSON— Country Winners—S-101 | hi | 
WAYLON JENNINGS— Heart Aches By The Number—S-102 is } + 
MICKEY GILLEY—The Wild Side Of Life—S-103 : aS 
PATSY CLINE—Country Music Hall Of Fame—S-104 
JIM REEVES—Good ‘N Country—S-105 

DOLLY PARTON-Just The Way I Am—S-106 ies 
RONNIE MILSAP—Plain & Simple—S-107 «|| | eee Eee 
ELVIS PRESLEY — Almost In Love—S-108 | r ae 
WANDA JACKSON-—Tears At The Grand Ol Opry—S-109 
TEX RITTER—Tex—S-110 . 

BUCK OWENS-— You're For Me—S-111 

CHARLIE RICH—Too Many Teardrops—S-112 

COUNTRY LOVIN—20 Country Hits & Stars—S-113 
SONS OF THE PIONEERS—Best Of—S-114 
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Pat Toomay was trying to stuff a 
pinch of snuff into his mouth and 
ease his 6-6 body into one of those 
limb-binding schoolroom chairs at 
the same time. Nothing was 
working. 

His muscles wouldn’t do what his 
head told them to do because they 
were tired, and his legs and his 
hands and his head kept getting 
tangled in the too-smal! chair. 

“I think I’m dying,’ Toomay 
groaned with no trace of humor as 
he settled uncomfortably and 
prepared to rap with Rambler about 
football, country music and the 
writing of books. 

Outside the conference room it 
was hot in Tampa, Florida, and 
Toomay had just pushed his body 
through another one of those 
seemingly interminable practice 
sessions as defensive end for the 
Tampa Bay Buccaneers. The 
Buccaneers are one of two new 
teams in the National Football 
League this season and the coaches 
and players were working overtime. 

Summer heat in Tampa starts 
about March and hangs around long 

ast October. It’s a chest-hugging, 

reath-stealing kind of heat. It’s not 
a fun place to play football, much 
less practice it. Yet here was 
Toomay, manager of country-rock 
singer Ray Wylie Hubbard, 
promoter of records and not a lover 
of football practices, suffering 
through the heat and the punishment 
of another workout. 

“Football practice can french fry 
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your brain,’ he grumbled. ‘The 
only reason I play this game is 
because those two hours on Sunday 
are fun. But other than that, it’s kind 
of hellish.” 

This 1976 season has been 
something different for Toomay, 
who has played with the successful 
Dallas Cowboys and the semisuc- 
cessful Buffalo Bills. Expansion 
teams are normally Ronciiing begs 
for the rest of the teams the 
league. Toomay and his Buccaneer 
buddies are suffering, as expected, 


thro a number of ignominious 
defeats as they attempt to earn some 
respect. 


But Toomay, unlike the force-fed 
legions of pro football followers, sees 
the game for what it is—a game. He 
knows that the fate of humankind 
doesn’t depend on the outcome of the 
Super Bowl. He knows that voting 
statistics are more important than 
passing statistics. And he has caught 
a lot of sidelong glances and caused 
oid of lifted eyebrows among the 

ords of the NFL for his independent 
and outspoken views on the game 
within a game. 

Professional football’s image- 
makers have worked overtime in 
recent gan to dispel long-held 
notions that those who play the game 
ped cheng more than brainless sides 
o : 


The campaign has not been 
altogether successful, however, due . 


in part to the fact that every attempt 
is made to mentally bludgeon the 
game’s active participants into 


Quarterbacks, 
country songs, 
books — this 
Tampa jock’'s 
tackled ‘em all 


By Ron Martz 


convenient, corporate niches ‘‘for 
the good of the organization.”’ And 
box-office sales. 

So when someone like Toomay 
sticks his head above the middle of 
ne ane cxprestes b aie 
on the game, he is suspected o 
some at of deviate. 

“Playing in the NFL is like 
working for IBM,” said Toomay, 
choosing his words carefully and 
allowing his burly frame to slump 
dangerously against the back of the 
thin chair. “The only thing that 


changes from team to team are the’ 


symbols on the sides of the helmets. 

“1 don’t know what I ted 
when I got into pro football, but 
whatever it was, I sure didn’t find it. 
I had so many preconceptions about 
the game, but they never came true. 
Ali that stuff they tell you about pro 
football on TV and all you read about 
it in the papers is a lot of crap.” 

So why does he continue to play a 
game that, for the most part, is 
neither fun nor physically healthy? 

“‘The fun is in the cohesiveness of 
the defensive unit, knowing where 
the other guys are and then making 
the plays,” he said, brushing a hand 
over his hair, still wet from the 
shower, and crossing his moc- 
casined feet. 

That he is still in football is 
somewhat surprising even to 
Toomay, because when he was 
signed by the Dallas Cowboys in 
1970, he was thought to be, at 245 
pounds, too small to play 


preteeional football as a defensive 
end. : 


It was there, in Dalias, where he 
maintains his off-season home, that 
he began visiting some of the 
country-rock clubs and developed an 
interest in the music that was 
beginning to flourish among the 
advocates of Lone Star beer and 
Willie Nelson, Waylon Jennings and 
Jerry Jeff Walker songs. 

“The type of music they were 
playing was stuff I hadn’t ever heard 
before. It was kind of hip country. It 
ont corny, and I was attracted to 


Then, in 1972, Toomay attended a 
New Year’s Eve party in Nashville, 
where he met performers Tony Joe 
White, Billy Swan and some 
representatives from Warner 
Bros. records, who said the com- 
pany was going to form a country- 
music division. Toomay, after ex- 
saree his interest in the music 

at was coming out of Texas, was 
offered and took the job as regional 
representative, 2 records at 
the station level in what he says 
“was not a glamorous undertaking.”’ 

As he was doing that, he became 
interested in the performers 
themselves, the singers with the 
rough-edged songs and the voices . 
scraped raw by whiskey and hard 
times. During a visit to one concert, 
Toomay’s wife was insulted by Ray 
Wylie Hubbard from the stage. 


Continued On Page 34 





Continued From Page 33 


Toomay went backstage afterward 
to talk and Hubbard, probably 
feeling what a lot of NFL quar- 
terbacks feel like when Pat’s after 
them, decided that the Toomays 
weren’t so bad after all. Toomay 
later became Hubbard’s business 
manager because of his knowledge 
of contract legalese learned from 
football negotiations. 

“For some reason there is a great 
rapport between musicians and 
ballplayers,” said Toomay. ‘‘I don’t 
know what it is but we seem to have 
a lot in common. Maybe it’s because 
all of us are frustrated musicians 
and all of them are frustrated 
jocks.” 

Toomay himself became 
somewhat of a frustrated jock in 
Dallas, and it was there that his 
dissatisfaction with the mentality of 
football first began. The Cowboys 
organization, as most fans know, is 
one of strict regimentation, one that 
demands full and unquestioning 
obedience to whatever rules and 
regulations the club’s hierarchy 
deems necessary “for the good of 
the organization.” 


“Tt wasn’t as bad for me as it was 
for a lot of other guys because I had 
been brought up in a military family 
and was sort of used to a form of 
regimentation. But a lot of guys 
didn’t know how to handle it.”’ 

Toomay was with the Cowboys for 
five years; and to get his thoughts 
off the militaristic approach to the 


upcoming games, he did several 
things. The first was to huddle with 


teammates Blaine Nye and Larry 
Cole and organize what would 
become known as The Zero Club. 
The purpose of The Zero Club was to 
do nothing. It was a club that, 
Toomay explained, was ‘‘dedicated 
to ennui. Thoughts rot as quickly as 
they are verbalized.”’ 

When word about The Zero Club 


got out, other players and some fans - 


asked how they could join. Toomay 
is still getting letters about the club, 
but in the true tradition of a Zero 
hero, he hasn’t bothered to start one 
among the Buccaneers. 

“If I were to respond to any of 
those letters, it would go against 
everything the club stands for,” 
Toomay said. ‘The idea of trying to 
join the club is in itself a violation of 
its principles. So I just do nothing.”’ 

The second thing Pat Toomay did 
while he was with the Cowboys was 
to begin collecting notes, quotes and 
vignettes about the kind of life 
he was living as a pro football 
player. They were never, he said, 
intended to become a book. They 
were just a collection of thoughts. 
But eventually, he put it all together 
after talking with a literary agent 
who encouraged him. The book was 
published in 1975 as The Crunch. 

It was an underground hit in the 
. world of jock journalism because of 
its irreverence toward football in 
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general and the Dallas Cowboys and 
the NFL in particular. 

After four years in Dallas, 
Toomay decided to take advantage 
of an option clause in the standard 
player’s contract, which enables 
players to take a 10 per cent 
reduction in salary for one season 
and sign with another team for the 
following year. 

He signed with the Buffalo Bills 
for the 1975 season and, in his first 
game, intercepted a Joe Namath 
pass and ran it back 44 yards for a 
touchdown. It was the only touch- 
down he had scored since becoming 
a professional. 

Despite his loyal service and 
despite the popularity he enjoyed 
with the fans of Buffalo (The Booster 
Club there gave him a trophy at the 
end of the season), Toomay and the 
Bills’ management had problems 
making their philosophies on money 
and the game mesh into a workable 
pattern. Part of the problem, 
Toomay feels, is that The Crunch 
was published during his year in 
Buffalo and, as a result, he was 
labeled an Outlaw. 

So the Bills put Toomay on the 
expansion list, a list of “‘marginal’’ 
players from which the two new 
teams—Tampa and Seattle—could 
chose to fill out their rosters. It’s 
looked on as the end of the football 
line for those on the list, because 
new teams take a long time making 
their _pereence known in the league. 
But Toomay, with his standard no- 
sweat approach to the game, 
figured, hell, it was just changing 
emblems on his helmet and “now 
when I get in my car every July to go 
to training camp, I’ll head southeast 
instead of northeast.” 

But there are other differences, 
other adjustments to be made. 
There is the ever-present Tampa 
heat that makes any effort a major 
effort. And there is the standard 
problems of readjustment for his 
wife and their 2-year-old son, a 
readjustment that will last six 


months before they head back to 
their Dallas home for the off-season. 
There will also have to be some 
changes made as far as his job in 
record promotions go, for Florida is 
still somewhat a virgin area for 
country-rock: it might go over 
well—if it lasts long enough to make 
the trip from Texas. 

“IT don’t know what direction it’s 
going now,’”’ Toomay said of the 
music. “I think it’s starting to die 
out. Willie Nelson’s been over- 
exposed in Texas and people are 
becoming blase about the music. It’s 
kind of like the football fans in 
Dallas. They expect the Cowboys to 
win all the time. They’re blase about 
winning. Just like people in Texas 
are blase about country-rock. 

‘‘When this music started, it in- 
volved very few people. Now it’s 
getting out to most everyone all over 
the country, and the ones who were 
around in the beginning are getting 
disinterested. I think Columbia has 
signed every joker walking the 
streets of Austin with any tunes at 
all. The Cosmic Cowboy thing has 
lost its momentum. I think success 
ruined it.” 

Toomay’s brother Tim, who, like 
Pat, has an engineering degree from 
Vanderbilt University, is also into 
music. Tim works for a company 
that does the staging for many 


concerts. Most recently, he was 
responsible for the ligh’ on the 
tour of Paul McCartney and Win 
When the two get together, Pat 
“‘whacks at a guitar, but it’s nothing 
serious.”” Whether Pat stays in- 
volved with music as an active 
participant depends on how long his 
interest lasts. Which is much like his 
situation in football. So long as those 
Sunday afternoons are interesting 
and challenging, he’ll keep playing, 
though sometimes his body might 
not be doing the things his head 
wants him to do. 

To prepare for the time he leaves 
the game and all its heavens and 
hells behind, Toomay has begun 
exploring areas of fiction writing. 

ursuing it with the same kind of 
Eacctagell interest he pursues 
quarterbacks during game time. 
Every day after those heat-soaked 
practices, he locks himself in a 
windowless room and writes. It 
enables him to escape the 
questionable mentality of football 
for a while and to relax in a world of 
his own making, a world where he 
controls the Toomay psyche, for now 
and perhaps tomorrow, too. 

He needs that, for this year on the 
football field there are a lot more 
hells than there are heavens for Pat 
Toomay and the Tampa Bay Buc- 
caneers. a 
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Use your phone free. That’s the easiest way to 
subscribe. Just call (800) 325-6400. Toll free. 
Missouri residents please call (800) 324-6600. 
Our operators are on duty at all hours to take 

your order. 

Ask for operator 7 if you’re ordering for yourself. 
You can try Rambler for six months — 13 issues — 


for only $7.00. 


Ask for operator 8 if you want to give Rambler as a 
Christmas gift. The first one year order costs you 
only $14.00, all additional orders are at the 
— Special Holiday Rate — $10.00 for a full year — 
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THE SHAVER THAT 





Just wind it and 
enjoy an out-of-this 
world shave! 


NO WIRES! : NO ELECTRICITY! 
NO BATTERIES! - NO LATHER! 
NO BOTHER! - NO WAITING! 


Now you can enjoy the same rugged, depend- 
able shaver our astronauts used on moon 
mission flights. The shaver that doesn’t 
require electric power, water or weight-and- 
space-wasting accessories! Just check off our 
checklist below, and you’ll quickly discover 
why no other electric shaver or blade razor 
can match the Monaco space age shaver for 
performance, convenience, reliability, value! 
Unique Wind-Up Spring. Monaco is the only 
shaver that doesn’t depend on an outside 
energy source. It’s powered by a rugged, 
dependable wind-up spring. Which makes it 
—and you—very independent. Just give the 
winding key six or seven turns and you have 
enough power for a perfect shave. 

Use It Anywhere. You can use Monaco 
wherever you are—even if that’s deep in the 
woods on a hunting trip. And every day at home 

and work, in the office, in the car! Or when you’re 
flying or riding to an important meeting and want 

to get rid of that ‘‘5 o’clock shadow.”’ 

Clean, Comfortable Shave. You never have to worry 
about nicks and scratches with this shaver. The 
super-thin shaving head floats gently over your face, 
guiding whiskers into thousands of tiny perforations. 
Surgical steel blades revolve an amazing 72,000 times 
per minute, slicing your whiskers off smoothly at the 
skin line. Without the hacking and chopping of 
ordinary slower-acting shavers. 

Reliability. Monaco is made to run like clockwork — 
year after year! The reason? It’s carefully crafted by 
skilled Swiss watchmakers! 

Convenience. Now you can forget about messy lathers., 

looking for electric outlets, replacing or recharging 

batteries. Everything you need for a close, comfortable 

shave is right in the palm of your hand! 

Maintenance-Free Operation. All parts of this fantastic shaver 
are made of the very finest materials. The surgical steel blades 
are self sharpening, so the longer you use them, the better they 
get. The mainspring is made from the same Swedish Super- Steel 
used in the finest watches. And to ensure years of trouble-free 
performance, it’s sealed and permanently lubricated. 
Compactness. The Monaco is specially contoured to fit snugly in 
the palm of your hand—giving you complete control at all times. 


Money-Saving Advantages. Just imagine how much money you'll 
save on shaving cream and blades. And if you use a shaver, 
you'll never have to buy batteries again, or pay for electricity. 
You just can’t beat Monaco, the space age shaver. 

Now that you know why Monaco is the choice of America’s 
astronauts, isn’t it time you bought this ‘‘heavenly’’ shaver for 
yourself? Only $19.99! Try it 90 days. If you don’t agree it’s 

the greatest shaver you ever used, just return it for refund. 

No questions asked. 
Monaco Wind-Up Shaver 


a LTTE 


Serving Satisfied Customers for over 25 Years 


Canadian Residents please send orders to: JAY NORRIS CAN LTD. 
8595 Langelier Bivd., Dept. 000 St. Leonard, Quebec H1R 2S4 


Only $19.99 


380 Madison Ave., al 228-2 
New York, N.Y., 1001 





KiO890-DAY MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE # 
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Try this shaver 90 days. If not completely satis- 


JAY NORRIS , 380 Madison Ave., 

Dept. 226-2, New ork, N.Y. 10017 
O) Please rush me one Monaco Shaver #R1064 
@ $19.99 purchase price plus:$2.00 shipping and 
handling. 
OSAVE! Order TWO for only $38.00 purchase 
price plus $3.00 shipping and handling. 
Enclosed is 1 check or (J) money order for 
$ . Sorry, no C.O.D.’s. 
(N.Y. residents add sales tax.) 
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Groovin’ with Rambler’s 
Dub Marshall 


Crystal Alone Again 
Crystal Gayle George Jones 
United Artists LA614-G A—Gold a ag: 
H ; . ; B—Silver ey, some of you folks have been writin’ in 
ere is a healthy helpin’ of Elks Club bosses tli 
music. Bubbles, slow dances and lemonade. bp apy Pare don tlike me, That 


Crystal Gayle sure can’t be accused of 
imitating herself. This album ain’t nothin’ like 
her last one, which included the songs 
Sore raves You and I’ll Get Over You. 

_ Crystal has some nostalgia in her. It’s a lot 
like Anne Murray’s stuff. A little ragtime, a 
little bobby sox and some dowah-dowahs. Ole 
Dub thinks maybe somebody told Crystal 
Gayle to “expand” and this is her riment. 
Why is it that nobody is happy just bein’ 
country? 


The one thing I really got into was the Dobro 
playin’ of Lloyd Green. There wasn’t near 
enough of it. 

The best song on the record, in my sober 
opinion, is Let’s Do It Right but it is softened 
up with too many violins. Crystal Gayle is flat- 
out sexy but, this time, it sounds like she’s 
covered herself with a burlap sack. 

Crystal gets a simple C. 


Fly Through The Country 
New Grass Revival 


Flying Fish 016 


Revival sounds a lot like the Eagles with 
all the plugs pulled. The vocals are a dog’s 
hair short of sensational. The music is subtle, 
yet magnetic. My ears were pulled right up to 
the speakers so I wouldn’t miss a lick. 

This is a record that will make a lot of folks 
say ‘“‘Gee, I didn’t know I liked bluegrass.” 
It’s power under control. As you listen, you 
can feel something inside you just growin’ 
until it pops out in a Whooooeeeeee. 

There is a lot of tradition in Fly Through 
The Country combined with the talent of some 
modern musicians to make a first-rate record. 

I get real excited when I hear a record like 
this one. I start calling my friends and playing 
it for them and then I get real disappointed 
when they’re not as excited as I am. 

Some rock band might pick up on these 
songs, amplify them, and folks will pay at- 
tention. But the fact is, they are best the way 
that Revival does them. Clear, clean, honest 
and full of guts. It’s a natural high. 

Fly Through The Country is better than a 
high straight A. 


a 
Quickies: 

Mary Kay Place; M Kay 
Place; Columbia 34353, Yessin, 
Loretta Haggers in ae fee 
singing soap opera hi m 
Mary Hartman...B. 

Ozark Mountain Daredevils; 
OMD; A&M SP-4601. 5 
mellow, traditional and original. 
For serious listeners only...B. 

Calico Vol. IT; Calico; United 
Artists LA-659-G. Texas band 
plays middle-of-the-road better 

an most and country as good 
as anybody...B. 

Chip Taylor With Ghost Train; 
Chip Taylor; Columbia 34345. 
There’s country music, rock, 
blues, jazz and then there’s Chip 
Taylor...A. 

Dubbed In: Any artist who 
wants to respond to one of my 
reviews, come on ahead. Hell, if 
the language ain’t too strong, 
ae ler might even print it. — 


ain’t fair. I don’t write to your bosses. I’m 
just tryin’ to get by. 

Which brings us to George Jones. I was 
readin’ some of my hate mail the other day 
and when I read hate mail I always have a jug 
of—forget it. Y’all will call me a lush. 
Anyway, there is no finer companion when 
you’re thinkin’ bad thoughts than a jug of. . . . 

George was singin’ the way only George can 
sing and when the record was over, I forgot all 
about my mail. It was just me and peorge. 
There is no better honky-tonk music in the 
world. Nobody ever has to worry about Jones 
eee to go pop. He’s so good, there ain’t a 
1 big oe If it exists, George Jones has 
propebly been there. And it’s comforting to 

ow that there is somebody singin’ the same 
way you feel. It takes some of the sting outta 
bein’ alone. 

For all you hard-core urban-types, George 
Jones sings raw country—without apology. 

Alone Again is an A. : 


The Troublemaker 
Willie Nelson 


Lone Star/Columbia KC 34112 


C riticizing Willie Nelson is like putting a 
contract out on yourself. I may be stupid, but I 
ain’t dumb. After all the hard years, anything 
Willie wants to do is okay by me, so all you 
suckers can put the blades away, I ain’t going 
to rap The Man. 

The Troublemaker doesn’t mean anything, 
right? I mean, we all know that Willie Nelson 
never caused any trouble in his life—except 
for maybe shotgunnin’ a couple of Ray Price’s 
roosters. 

This record is traditional music. Nelson has 
got folks listenin’ and now he’s laying some of 
the real stuff on us. And by the time you get 
through all the songs on the first side, and the 
mournful guitar kicks up on the title cut, The 
Troublemaker, if you ain’t feeling emotional 
you better check your heart ’cause you’re 
probably dead. 

Call this record a collection of spiritual 
hymns but add that it’s good music. Willie 
Nelson-style. 

ert at record will put Dub on the most- 
wanted list, but here I go ...ABCD. Ha! Figure 
it out for yourselves. 
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Get yourselfthe big one! 


1757 illustrated pages of 

detailed audio reference for 

the working technician... the 
student... the hi-fi buff! 


Here’s a comprehensive volume espe- 

cially designed for the man or woman 

who has an understanding of electronics 
and an interest in audio technology. 


The Audio Cyclopedia is the most author- 
itative reference book ever published on 
this subject. It includes every phase of audio 
technology—plus the latest information on 
solid-state and integrated circuits. 


25 informative chapters... 
convenient format so you find what 
you’re looking for... quickly... easily! 

Each of the big, information-filled chapters 
covers in depth one of the major areas of audio 
electronics. You’]l find anything you could 
want to know about everything—amplifiers, 
acoustics, meters, transformers, coils, transis- 


















































~~ “ tors, diodes, filters .. . plus much, much more! 

sta All information is presented in easy-to- 

a, understand,question-and-answer format. For 

Sa, raphe “instant find,” there’s a unique index and refer- 

bh ence system so the 

GN nt information you 

ag he es need is always at 

Complete your reference es your fingertips. 
library with this Modern teh Me 


Send for this com- 
plete reference 
library today 


Dictionaryof ELECTRONICS! ="... 
This handy volume is a convenient : 
way for you to keep abreast of all 


the latest happenings in the ever- ee SS alia : ale 1B) le na $ 00 
changing field of electronics. een se. 34. 
Modern Dictionary of Electronics ELECTRONICS 


gives you clear, concise defini- 
tions of 18,500 terms commonly 
in use today i in the fields of com- 
munications, microelectronics, 


fiberoptics, semiconductors, : he ee — ee ees Bee 
eligi, computers. and ee MAIL TODAY FOR 15-DAY FREE TRIAL 
It’s yours for only $14.50 YES — send me the book(s) checked below to exam- 

ine for 15 days free. If not completely satisfied, I may 
return my order and owe absolutely nothing. Other- 
wise, I will pay the amount on the invoice accompany- 
ing my book(s), including shipping and handling. 
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For more 
ROeeee audio infor- 








you select a hi-fi artist or an experi- to use if you want 

system that not enced engineer, you to build enclo- Cit 
only meets:your can find out all about sures that give you y 
needs but fits your the techniquesthat realistic sound 


TR Enclosures mation... 4 | ] Audio Cyclopedia (20675) ............ $34.00 E 
Take one | | Modern Dictionary of Electronics 
(20862) = Sa ae ee es $14.50 Cl 
or more of a 
these handy [_] Modern Recording Techniques (21037) . $9.95 
paperback er |] Guide to High Fidelity (21154) ...... _. .$4.50 | 
guides. | ] How to Build Speaker Enclosures 
] a Fe (INS) ieee eine seer ah® Ta nen ie ESS $4.50 E 
Guide to Modern Recording How To Build a — a 
High Fidelity Techniques Speaker (PLEASE PRINT) 
Here’s a conve- Now, whether you’re Enclosures 
nient guidetohelp a would-be recording Here’s the book El Address FE 
budget besides. If are being used today reproduction, In- State Fi 2 tk. Ee Te & 
you ever plan to in pop recording. cludes directions 

invest in any hi-fi Learn how to cut for enclosures to Save shipping and handling costs. Full payment enclosed. 
equipment at all, your own records, fit any application Glas sales ax: Wanye) R 
this book is a andhowtouseequip- ...any price MAIL TO: Howard W. Sams & Co., Inc., 4300 W. 62nd Street 
must. ment and controls range. Indianapolis, Indiana 46206 BR 25 
Yours for a low creatively. Yours for a low 


$4.50 Just $9.95 $4.50 [ee Se ee) Ge Ee ae 
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By Lana Henderson 


It was a cold, 
Dallas, and Ronnie 
warmin with a Mexican meal in 
a sleazy little joint on the city’s west 


side. He coughed, sputtered, 
pounded on the back and 
a Coke for relief as he choked 


bite after bite of hellish hot 
sauce on tostados. 

“Man, this stuff’s so hot I could 

een 15 a feng joke shaggy- 

‘ormer , jo as 

often 2 eigen being Stine? Then 

he dipped another tostado in the hot 

“It tastes so 


day in 
p was 


sauce bowl. good, 
brother, I can’t stop eating it.” 

The cafe was dark and —one 
of those strange, out-of-the-way 
places with a clanging kitchen, loud 
clientele and great food—and 

was having a time. He was 

la clo doing for the 
. t Bob Wills did 
“ah-hah” and occasionally 
speaking © a voice reminiscent of a 
ery Bible-Belt preacher in the 
pulpit on Sunday morning. You 


always know ’s feelin ‘ 
ia he starts saying all Mgnt in 


“I don’t know, man, I’m just real 
happy now,” he said, flashing that 
tread, — smile. “I’ve been 


t lonesome thing like 
ev , Sure, but not anymore.” 
Not even a miserable turnout at a 


concert the night before had hurt his 
spirits. Hell, there was no sense 
worrying about yesterday; time was 
moving too fast for that. Tonight. 
there was another show to do, an 
this afternoon he would put his foot 
and hand prints in the cement, right 
next to ie Nelson’s, at Peaches 
record store, 
Theater of the music world. 
“There’s just nothing that can 
hang a dark cloud over me now,’ 30- 
ee ack hee said. as why I 
su songs. It’s y 
me. Country ager have been 
typified by drinking songs, cheatin’ 


songs. But I want to sing about the 

Guings. man, the gs that 
make ony. 

Al I love sad ballads like 


Legend In My Time and Please 
Don’t Tell Me How The Story Eads, I 
record them more for their musical 
value than their lyrics. If you want a 
song that’s about me at this stage in 
my life, then you’d have to pick 
‘something like Pure Love or 


Milsap try 
Music Association’s Male Vocalist of 
the Year for the second time in three 
years. It was just another stepping 
stone in a successful career tha’ 
newcomer Milsap started building 
when he arrived in Nashville in 1973. 
“‘T want to keep on building, and it 


the Grauman’s. 


Ronnie 
Vilsap 


Fiery food 








and 
ie} 
bittersweet 
songs. 
won't my schedule ifIwinor Together Now, Let’s Fall Apart, 
lose,”’ id, betieehe knewhehad becameaNo. 1 seller. 


won the award. ‘There are still a lot 
of things I want to do. There must be 
something beyond cutting records 
and performing for live audiences, 
although I’m not quite sure what it is 
just yet. Maybe it’s more TV; 


maybe I’d enjoy some television 
Specials.” 


Four years ago, everything was 
different, Milsap’s career was 
floundering, and he had decided to 
become a radio announcer. “It 
broke my heart, but I just couldn’t 
see how I was going to make it as a 
singer,’’ he said, looking like a lost 
little boy. ‘It was the low point of my 
life, the only time I ever really 
doubted that music was for me.’’ 

Milsap was working in Memphis 
then, cutting rock ’n’ roll records. “‘I 
felt ” he said. “I could only 
go where I was programmed to go, 
do what I was programmed to do. 
They’d say ‘bring Milsap in,’ I'd cut 
a song and I’d have no control over 
its destiny from there. I never knew 
where I was headed.” 

Then, from out of nowhere, came 

call from Nashville—the call 


Ee eee oe 
got one together and took the job. 

week later, he signed with RCA 
records and then accompanied 
Charley Pride on a 15-month road 
tour. first country single, All 


“I guess, looking back on it, that 
Nashville’s where I should have 


been all along,” Milsap said. 
“Things have been tremen ever 
since I came here. I’m doing what 


I’ve always dreamed about. I’m co- 
producer on all my records. I can 
decide what I want to sing about and 
chart my own career.” 


Mountain music was imprinted 
on his soul. So the blind boy from the 
hills of Robbinsville, North Carolina, 
learned quickly that any light in this 
world would come through music. 

Abandoned by his mother before 
he was a year old and rejected by an 
ailing father who couldn’t cope with 
a blind child, Milsap was sent to live 
with his grandparents until he was 5 
and old eno to attend the 
Governor Mo! d School for the 
Blind in Raleigh. He remained at the 
school until he was 17, going home 
only twice a year. 


It was at the school that Milsap. 


met the man who was to become the 
greatest inspiration in his life. His 
name was Wallace Grieves; he 
introduced a eeenen blind boy to 
the world of music. 

“But Mr. Grieves tau 
than music,” Milsa 
me a philosophy of life. There are a 
lot of people without sight who give 
up and feel so for themselves. 
But Mr. Grieves instilled a drive in 


{t me more 
id. “He gave 





his students, so they could make it 


aptitude and perfect pitch, so the 
assics came easily for him. 


displeasure, their blind virtuoso 
turned on to some new sounds— 
Elvis Presley, The Beatles and Lefty 
Frizzell. had the whole 
school rockin’ until he got caught 
playing Whole Lotta Shakin’ one 


suspension was a shock then, 
but it was nothing to compare to the 
trauma that came after left 
the sheltered world of the blind. 
After graduation, he enrolled in pre- 
law at Georgia’s Young-Harris 
Junior College, where he en- 
countered, for the first time, 
students with full vision. He was 18 


“I had never been around normal 
le that much,” said Milsap 
lind since birth with con 

cataracts. “I think if blind kids 
weren’t isolated, but sent to school 
along with everyone else, it would be 
better. That way you don’t feel 
sensitive about being around normal 
people and, of course, they don’t feel 

sensitive about being around you.” 
But, despite the el Milsap 
did well in college, so well in fact 





seholarchip 0 ois lng at Sicoery 
w at Emo 
th his palatives 
with him to 
schol 


down and headed for a antieal 
career in Atlanta. 
“I’ve always loved music better 
anything else, but I was pushed 
into law by the State of North 
Carolina 


because they wanted to pay 
for some they could believe in, 
brother.’ was talkin’ in his 


preachin’ voice again, but he was 
sayin’ things no preacher would ever 


Ores site wanted is to hep 
counselor or some shit like that. 
After awhile, I just decided I was 
wasting their money and my time.”’ 
spent 10 years in Atlanta 
clubs, playing gigs for nickels and 
dimes, and eventually forming a 
band of his own. Even though those 
years weren’t profitable money- 
wise, the stint there helped round out 
his musical career. 

pe Mileap we a to do 

i) | en- 

joyed og org I be switch 
South Pacific to The Temp- 

pn ga Man, that really knocked me 


For one other good thing 
canis out of Abana. It was there he 
~ his solr of the bass wife, Joyce, 

sister of bass player in his 
band. The Milsaps, who Seed on to 
Memphis shortly after their 
, are the parents of 5-year- 


Ronnie Milsap hasn’t had a day 
off the road since last June—no time 


at all for his family, but ’s not 
upset about it. orn ure sure any family 
would have to say a le like 
mine is a ce, but we un- 


Besides, I'm grateful for the work; I 
can remember when I didn’t have 
nuthin’ to do.”’ 

often roe erry , Milsap 
never vies spp a Got, 17 

er of energy tha 
agrees drummer Steve Holt 
gi him on-stage to i piano 


squeals, shouts and lause. But 
most of all, Milsap lets | 


show through, left rene f ihe audience 


“I like be: —talking, 
and hell so far, 
we've been with 


P 
voice: “And a that don’t work, 


Milsap’ s ‘iegiag sty e 
traditional country; ov veal 
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musical sound a cross between rock 


and country. 
‘T’m very gectronicall cla 


ted,” said Milsap, loves 
tinker with his own Se a 


think it fits couiry musie very 


Milsap won’t label his own music 
and says he’s not up on the Outlaw 
movement, other his log 
association with Waylon Jennin 
“I love Waylon—the man and 
music,” he said. “He’s a dear 
friend.” 


The comment prompted Milsap to 
recall the time Jennings came out of 
the audience at a concert to ate 
his sound board. ‘‘We were playing 
in Las Cruces, New Mexico, and the 
sound was really awful,” he said. 
“Then Waylon came up and 
operated the board; he really made 
me sound g-0-0-d.”” 


By this time, Milsap had finished 
oe two more tostados, Beves a tacos, 
enchilada, and guacamole 
saad and he fl sur the bot sauce 
no permanen age. 
Someone asked him what he would 
like to do after that night’s show. He 
considered the ion carefully. 
and : “You know, wae d 
like to do more than an’ 
I'd like to get a bottle o bee 
over to Fort Worth 
ae ” Mack, “The Midni . 
,»” is an all-n t dise j 
at Fon Fort Worth’s whose ce 
has become tata for its drop-in 
visits from performers. 
As Milsap left the cafe, headed for 
the “cement party” at Peaches 
store, he answered one more 


ot How are you planning for 


bought this plot on Satur and. right 
plot on 
after we play the moon .. .”” Then he 


turned serious again. “I feel very 

fortunate to be a living right 

now. It’s a whole lot more than I was 
hai 

the happy y minstrel. And if 

you think that’s a fairy-tale cliche, 

you haven’t met Ronnie Milsap. vs 





solid roots. 


Take stock in America. 
Buy U.S. Savings Bonds. 


Exciting Classified Feature 


Country~ Store 


75 cents a word—20 word miinimum—available in different forms. 


You can use these “’frills’’ in the 
dozens of classifications to 
quickly bring your ad to the af- 
tention of the right reader. 


Straight Ad 


MOUNTAIN RETREAT for Sale. Really live 
in gorgeous Colorado Log cabin, clear 
stream, several springs, pine and aspen 
groves on 30 acres in beautiful valley setting. 
Camping, fishing, hunting, hiking, hor- 
seback riding, exploring—all great. Other 
buildings need fun work—two more cabins, 
log chicken house, large barn. Different . 
terrific. $21,000. Excellent terms. Waylon T. 
Hall, P.O. Box, City, State, Zip. 


$.75 per word—20 word mini-— 


mum. But, now ayailable: 


—— ses 
Bold Head 
MOUNTAIN RETREAT 


For Sale. Really live in gorgeous Colorado 
ioe cabin, clear stream, several springs, 

and aspen aio on 30 acres in 
Beautie valley’ sett! regi ais fishing, 
k riding, explor- 


work—two more cabins, log chicken 
large barn. Different ... terrific. $21,000. Ex- 
cellent terms. Waylon T. Hall, P.O. Box, Ci- 
ty, State, Zip. 


For $15 add a headline in bold 


type (maximum 28 letters and 
Spaces. 


Signature 


MOUNTAIN RETREAT | 


For Sale. Really live In gorgeous Colorado 
Log cabin, clear oe severe springs, 
pine and aspen acres in 
‘Beautiful Sale: sett cameine, fishing, 
hunting, hiking, ating. riding, explor- 
Ing—all great. Other buildings need fun 

work—two more cabins, log chicken house, 
neal barn. Different ... terrific. $21,000. Ex- 
cellent terms. 


John P. Hall ° 
P.O. Box, 
City, State, Zip. 


Sign your ad with your name, ad- 


dress and phone number in three 
lines of bold type (maximum 32 
letters and spaces per line). $25 
premium includes bold head. 


Here is my small display ad. | enclose $ 


Inset 
MOUNTAIN RETREAT 


For Sale. Really 
live in gorgeous 
Colorado Log 
cabin, clear 
stream, several 
springs, pine and 
aspen groves = 
30 acres in 
beautiful valley setting. Camping, fishing, 
hunting, ee hor: k riding, explor- 
ing—all great. Other buildings need fun 
work—two more cabins, log chicken house, 
large barn. Different ... terrific. $21,000. Ex- 
cellent terms. Waylon T. Hall, P.O. Box, Cl- 
ty, State, Zip. 





Show your logo or product in a 


one inch by 1/2 inch space set into 
the top left corner of your ad. $50 
premium includes bold head. 


Inch-Of-Art 
_ MOUNTAIN RETREAT 


For Sale. Really live in gorgeous Colorado 
EA cabin, clear stream, several springs, 
es and aspen groves on 30 acres in 

utiful valley setting. Camping, fishing, 
pevdlacy | hiking, seback riding, explor- 
Ing—all great. Other buildings need fun 
warkotie more cabins, log chicken house, 
large barn. Different ... terrific. $21,000. Ex- 
cellent terms. Waylon T. Hall, P.O. Box, Ci- 
ty, State, Zip. 





Add to your ad a full column inch 
‘for illustration, photograph, or 
trademark. The best display in 
the classified. $96 premium in- 
cludes bold head. 

If you prefer, you may order your 
ad (without Inset or Inch of Art) 
by the inch, at a cost of $50 per 
column inch. 


Place the same ad for 4 con-' 
secutive weeks—Pay for 3 weeks. 


for a column ad of 


inch(es). ($50 per column inch). 


Here is my ad for the GENERAL STORE. | wish to place it in 
words ($.75 per word; 
20 word minimum.) Post office box numbers count as two words, 


your next issue. | enclose $ 


telephone numbers count as one, zip codes are free. 
| also want the “‘frill’’ checked below: 


Bold Head ($15) C] 


Signature ($25) | 


City, State, Zip 


Inset ($50) ed 
Inch-Of- Art ($96) ee 


Total Enclosed 


Mail to: RAMBLER’S COUNTRY STORE, 
7400 Waukegan Road, Niles, III. 60648. 





“Tf you hustle all your life, the best 
you can do is break even.’ 
Smokey Maravich, street philosopher 


By Randy Sledge ~ 


ZZ Top has fashioned a whole 
new rock scene. ZZ and its creator, a 
once small-time Texas promoter 
named Bill Hamm, rode into the 
record business with a product 
snorting tough Texas irreverence. 
First, ZZ corralled the South with a 


homespun Sound based on “‘honest | 


ignorance,” as lead guitarist Billy 
Gibbons put it. And now, ZZ Top is 
‘Spreading that irreverent honest 


ignorance across the entire nation— ~ 


in sit-up, spectacular style. 

The established rock press once 
pretended there was no ZZ Top. The 
trio was considered too raunchy, too 
hick. But then the numbers began to 
roll in. Big numbers, and lots of 
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‘them. Enough to keep 10 computer 
whiz kids busy for a month. 

ZZ Top concerts have smashed 
attendance records around the 
country. An eager audience bought 
up ZZ albums, two of which have 

gone platinum (1 million albums 
purchased). aes exciting news for 
a group that had to leave 
Texas to make it nationally. 

“‘ZZ was in Houston for a time,”’ 
the groups’ PR director, Howard 
Bloom, said, ‘and their initial 
success was in Texas. That was 
really rather remarkable. Before 
ZZ, it was thought that no rock 
musicians. could get bookings in 
Houston. Guys like Johnny and 


Edgar Winter had to move to New 
York to be discovered. But ZZ did it 
in Houston.” Howard Bloom proudly 
rattled off a string of figures and 
facts. He used the word ‘‘fulminate”’ 
a few times and a string of such 
words that make a cowboy scratch 
his head. 

“He is something else.” Billy 
Gibbons said, scratching his head 
and d gesturing toward Bloom. 

Seems that numbers play the 
loudest and sweetest in the offices of 
business people. Especially num- 
bers that have dollar signs in front of 
them. It was numbers that made 
Newsweek curious enough to report 
on what was once thought to be a 


Blazing a heavy, new trail 
with electrifying ‘honest ignorance’ 








a ee 


lowly Texas sub-culture 
phenomenon: “‘ZZ Top has smashed 
more than a dozen box-office 
records to become one of the biggest 
concert acts in the country. It has 
grossed more than $10 million in 
personal appearances so far this 
year. It has outdrawn Elvis Presley 
in Nashville, broken Led Zeppelin’s 
attendance record for New Orleans 
and reportedly sold more records 
last summer than the Rolling Stones 
at the height of their celebrated 
national tour.” 

It was as though the country was 
supposed to act surprised, look at ZZ 
Top, and say: ‘‘Gee.”’ 

Howard Bloom has many of these 
articles memorized. It’s his job. 
“With all this,’ Bloom said, 
referring to the facts and figures, 
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“‘you’d think a magazine like Rolling 
Stone would show more interest.” 

In a tiny hotel room on the 25th 
floor of the gaudy Hyatt-Regency in 
Nashville, Bloom was complaining 
of the lack of press coverage. 
“‘We’re dealing with one of the 
biggest concert road shows of all 
time, and nobody seems to care.”’ 

Billy Gibbons leaned his chair 
back against the wall and stared out 
the window. “Hey, look down 
there,” Gibbons pointed to a con- 
struction site. ‘“Look, they got Coke 
machines there.” 

Bass player Dusty Hill and 
drummer Frank Beard hadn’t 
arrived yet for an afternoon. in- 
terview. ‘‘We let them sleep late,”’ 
Bloom said. ‘“‘We want to make sure 
they get their rest.” Billy Gibbons 


wanted to talk about George Jones, 
the ultimate honky-tonk singer. 

“Man, ain’t he great?” Gibbons 
said. ‘‘He’s supposed to come to the 
show tonight, ain’t he Howard?” 

‘‘We don’t know for sure,’’ Bloom 
said. ‘But he did say he’d try to 
make it.’’ It’s not yet noon. The ZZ 
Top concert is to begin that evening, 
but the ZZ road crew has already put 
in a day’s work on the nearby 
fairgrounds’ stage. 

The ZZ press releases say it takes 
a crew of 40 men working two days 
and nights to erect the stage and get 
the lighting and sound system in 
shape for a 90-minute show. The set- 
up requires 75 tons of equipment 
plus some extra-special extras. 

The ZZ Top caravan rolls into a 
town like a pre-WW II circus. It 


includes 11 vehicles: seven 40-foot 
semi-trailers, a couple customized 
Silver Eagle crew buses and a prop 
truck. Each of the lead semi-trailers 
is painted with a Texas scene that 
stretches out to form one long Texas- 
size tableau. Six animals, including 
a rare, purebred longhorn steer, a 
2,000-pound black buffalo, two 
trained vultures and a_ couple 
Mexican rattlers— ‘‘We used to use 
diamondbacks but Mexican rattlers 
are more active’’ —travel in a 
specially-built stock trailer, with 
individual lodgings for each animal. 
The beasts have a private 
veterinarian and an assortment of 
trainers and nannies. 


Continued On Page 42 
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Continued From Page 41 


Earlier in the day, after a girl in 
the lobby of the Hyatt-Regency had 
finished describing a ZZ Top concert 
to a reporter, she was sarcastically 
told that she had neglected to 
mention the music. 

“Oh,” she giggled, “‘it’s great.” 

In the room on the 25th floor, 
Howard Bloom busily answered a 
phone that was constantly ringing. 
Billy Gibbons continued to stare out 
the window. “Is that the Ryman 
Auditorium over there?” he asked 
no one in particular. The rest of ZZ 
Top, Dusty Hill and Frank Beard, 
weren’t around yet. 

There was a knock at the door and 
it was Dusty Hill. He looked like 
Santa Claus at 26, dressed as a 
cowboy. His right hand was in a fist, 
as though he might decide to make a 
hole in the wall. But he unclenched 
his fist and smiled, and he looked 
like a 26-year-old Santa Claus again. 
It’s easy to like a man who looks like 
a young Santa Claus. 

Minutes later, Frank Beard 
strolled in. His eyes were still half- 
closed with sleep. ‘‘Hey, where’s the 
food?’ he yawned. 

“We didn’t order yet. We were 
waiting for you,’’ Bloom said. He 
picked up a pen and paper and took 
everybody’s order. Confident that 
food was on the way, Billy, Dusty 
and Frank relaxed into con- 
versation. They talked about things 
that folks talk about when they’re 
killing time. 

Billy Gibbons again looked over 
Nashville from his seat by the 
window. “I asked our limo driver if 
they was goin’ to tear down the 
Ryman,” he said, ‘‘and he told me 
they’re not.” 

“Yeah, well, I heard they are and 


then they’re not and then they 
are...” Dusty yawned. 
“‘Yeah. You know, there used to be 
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a little car dealership down there 
that had Hank Williams’ old Cadillac 
on display. I wonder if it’s still 
there?” At first, it seemed odd to 
hear three guys who make up one of 
the country’s most popular rock 
groups talking about the Grand Ole 
Opry’s former headquarters, 
George Jones and Hank Williams’ 
old Cadillac. But after all the 
business about success, the rock 
music scene and platinum records, 
ZZ Top breaks down into just 
another trio of Texans content to 
talk about country music and getting 
by. They talk about other per- 
formers like three guys sitting in a 
bar after work. 

“TI saw Jessi Colter on The Johnny 
Cash Show,’’ Beard said, suddenly. 
“She sang this song about ‘You did 
hang the moon didn’t you, Waylon’ 
and the camera panned and there 
was Waylon playin’ guitar. Jessi 
went and layed her d on his 
shoulder. It was really touching.” 

“And you know, Waylon don’t 
smile. He just sorta scowls,” Dusty 
added 


‘‘Waylon’s a fan of George Jones,” 
Gibbons nodded to the Rambler 
rter. “Did ya ever get you a 

of wine listen to Things 


“‘He’s not,” id. 

‘Well, he’s been invited. He’s on 
the guest list. George Jones plus 
two.” 

“Aw, great! I’ve always wanted to 
meet that man. That’s great!” 


There is no veneer of stardom 
shrouding ZZ Top now. It’s there to 


shine The hundreds of days 
on the the hundreds of press 
conferences, the hundreds of 
asked over and over are 
. The reporter put his list 
away. 


“‘We’re a road band,”’ Dusty says. 
“‘We’re on the road 300 days a year, 
and we play about 250 shows. But 
we’ve been on the road since the 
ae It’s become a way of 

e,.”’ 

Bill Hamm was there in the 
beginning and still keeps a paternal 
eye on ZZ. He has their lives planned 
out in highly organized fashion. 
Everything is taken care of, all 75 
tons of it. All the band has to do is 
play. And as the music of Texas has 
become the new “in” thing, the 
fortunes of ZZ Top have grown. 

“You know, I don’t know how 
many people realize what a liability 
it was to say you were from Texas 
just a few years ago,’’ Billy Gibbons 
said. “I mean, it was just unheard 
of. Despite all the talent that was in 
Texas all along, folks had to leave 
there to make it. 

The musical influences that 
played on ZZ Top include just about 
every kind of music there is. But 


there seems to be a ial fondness 
for the good ole black revival blues 
and Mexican ballads. 


“We p exposed to that music 
through the Mexican radio 
Sstations,”’ Beard said. ‘Monster 
stations. I mean, they were so strong 
you could pick ’em up on the barbed- 
nae fences or the fillings in your 


“Yeah,” Gibbons laughed. “Birds 
would fly too close to the tran- 
wers and — zap — they’d 


was good music,” Hill 
added. “Lot of emotion — which is 
what music is when it’s good. Rock 
music can become a physical 
phenomenon, too. Like somebody 
once said about our music—that it 
Hed Aina the brain and goes directly 
to the hands and feet.”’ 

ZZ Top’s music does do that. After 
experiencing a ZZ concert, it seems 
possible that scientists might 
discover a way to revive the dead by 
strapping headphones on corpses 
and playing ZZ Top. 


The ZZ concert was a master- 
piece of timing. Before the show, 
while dozens of workers set up the 
stage behind a black curtain, a 
Flash Gordon movie was shown. 
And while Ming mercilessly tried to 
capture Dale Arden and Flash 
battled apes with horns in the middle 
of their foreheads, the crowd tossed 
para and tennis balls back and 
cs) 


When the film was over, a low roar 
rippled through the crowd. Just as 
the roar was building, a siren wailed 
through the sound system. The black 
buffalo and the longhorn rose slowly 
into the air in caged platforms. 
Spotlights picked up the restless 
animals, and a DJ’s voice an- 
nounced — ZZ Top. The curtain 
opened to reveal the trio, already 
into their first song, rhinestones 
glistening and a big vulture flapping 
its tattered wings off to the side. The 
stage looked like a piece of Texas 
countryside. The fans screamed and 
hollered. They had been standing 
and waiting for several hours. After 
45 minutes of music, most of which is 
jam, the band retreated backstage. 

There was no loud chanting for an 
encore. The crowd sat restlessly, 


waiting, expecting ZZ to reappear. 
Just as they began to grow riotous, 
the band returned. This time, 
however, they had shed their stage 
suits in favor of T-shirts and Levis. 
They played for another half hour. 
As they hit their last chord, a huge 
display of fireworks was set off, 
beginning with the lighting of a sign 
that spelled out ZZ Top. 

The spectacle was awesome. The 
band was whisked away by police as 
the mostly stoned crowd was hyp- 
notized by a combination of 
fireworks and an _ ear-destroying 
recording of Roy Rogers 

trails to you, until we the 

Backstage, a guy was telling a girl 
that he could probably live for five 
years on the money spent for one ZZ 
Top concert. She was smiling and 
complaining that she couldn’t hear 
him, though the music had stopped 
15 minutes ago. 


Later that evening, an after-the- 
show-party was held at the Hyatt- 
Regency. Billy, Dusty and Frank 
were told to wait in their rooms and 
relax until more pecple showed up. 
But they didn’t want to wait. They 
wanted to come to the party to forget 
that they are part of a spectacle for 
just awhile. They wanted to visit and 
talk. Finally, they were allowed to 
enter. 

There were pats on the back and 
handshakes as the band blended 
with the growing crowd. Over to the 
side, Billy Gibbons was looking at a 
wrinkled piece of yellow paper. 

“It’s a telegram from George 
Jones,” Gibbons said. ‘‘He couldn’t 
make it to the show. He’s sure got 
class, doesn’t he?”’ 

There were groupies and roadies 
everywhere. The ladies dabbed at 
their makeup and the roadies 
argued about the differences bet- 
es the Austin country sound and 

A t ice sculpture dominated 
the center of the room: ZZ Top was 


spelled out in 2-foot high letters. It 
was melting quickly the Zs were 
bending low. 


A few years ago, it was all so 
different. Just three Texas kids 
making music in honky-tonks and 
armories, ducking airborne bottles 
and trying to make out with the 
chicks. Waiting month to month for 
the next George Jones record, 
scheming up crazy notions that 
would be appreciated by high school 

and cruising to the Mexico 
on weekends for a little 


ih school, I tried to be a 


and musi — and I dearly 
wanted the chicks.”’ 

It seems that the 
harder the the er the 


Letters 


Fan mail 


e. 
rll be — beaded to 

reading more of Randy Sledge’s 

articles in Country Rambler. 


Critique 


As am director of a 
facility, I feel I asiperetaet ened 
5 m m 
feelings about the ete | 
Country Music Awards Show on 
National television. 
We, here, strive to 
country music out of the closet, 
our 


we, and our audience, watch 
something so poorly produced as 
recent Awards Show. 


list of things tha’ 
embarrassed me as a 
i bl Lp country 
music industry in our : 
—Why, if it is so suru to do, 
can’t the CMA get a master of 
ceremonies who can read cue 
cards’ or a_tele-prompter 


ei 

—Why do artists insist on 
to records when 
can’t handle the job? Case in 
point, one of the bi; of the 


—Why couldn’t Loretta and 
Conway have made their 


the : 

—And, when each winner was 
presented his/her award, why 
couldn’t he have been told 
where to go or where to walk 
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to meet the person who 
brought out the awards. 


i 
I 
; 
E 


city 


i 


ef 
a 


We were asked by the CMA to 
publicize the Country Music 
Awards Show in exchange for 
the privilege of using their trivia 


Too filthy 
Recently I came across your 
new newspaper, Country 


hopes that they will also refrain 
from buying your publicATION. 


Yodar A t palteaes 


Okay, Yodar. We'll cut that 
damned stuff out. 


Asleep At The 
‘Wills? 


She loves ramblers 


What I te most about 

Rambler is articles are not 

mted on fourth-grade, 

y’s 

genius of simplicity that Hank 
Williams put in his music. 

We western music lovers 
know our heroes have 
sometimes been rowdy 
bastards. In today’s world of 
bullshit success, it does my soul 
pood to know Willie, Waylon, 

‘ompall and Kristofferson are 
doing it their own way. 


Pleasant Hill, California 


P.S. You are right, there is a 
little rambler in ev . All of 
us ladies love a rambler 
at least once—if we are lucky. 

And it’s a lucky rambler, 
eee who encounters a lady 


Swing shift 


Sree ar eae ae Ot oe 

Jerry Jeff Walker cover story. 

He’s my favorite, and you sure 

straigh' folks out about the 
wie Hee ene oe 
in New . But why 

don’t aw give us sol 

about Texas ? How 

and Bob 


T. J. 
Salem, New Hampshire : 
How’s this ion service: naar 
an upco issue 0 
Rambler and you'll be able to 
read about Wheel and Wills. 


Behind the lines 


I only wish the beautiful ar- 
ticle on Charlie Daniels could 


Send your comments to Letters: Country Rambler, 7400 Waukegan Road, Niles, 
illinois 60648. Letters cannot be regurned 
editing. Writers’ names will be withheld on request. 


and are subject to 


pd ome use ee 
Now. if it’s south of the 
Arctic le it’s southern. 


Praise? 
Why all the 


Tanya Tucker’ Waylon’ Will 
anya , Waylon, ie 
and Johnny ¥ ‘ 

Yea! You’re all right! 
Name Withheld _ 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


To paraphrase the late Hondo 
Crouch, owner, ator and 
et cad of ee 

: Everybody is somebody 
in Rambler. 


An ole neighbor 


1 think your is t. I 
was born in le lived 
there a long time and so I’m glad 
Rambler’s offices are located so 
near my hometown. 

Russell Johnson 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Skokie is just a hoot and a 
holler from Niles, a Chicago 
suburb, where Rambler ere 
its hat. We also have hat racks 
Austin, Dallas and—of course— 
good ole Nashville. 
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A tough dude 
with the knack 
for cranking out 
country hits 


By Dennis Glaser 


| Emerson’s face has not been 


his fortune. Emerson, you see, is a 
friendly, soft-spoken, well-educated, 
artistic writer of hit country songs 
who just happens to look like the 
worst barroom-brawling badass in 
seven states. 

Unfortunately, he also has a 
temper to match. Together, his face, 
his hot blood and an unfortunate 
knack for being in the wrong place at 
the wrong time have brought some 
heavy stuff down on Lee Emerson’s 
shoulders. 

There was the time in Memphis, 
for instance, when some dude 
started carving on Emerson with a 
shiv, and Lee went and found 
himself a gun and came back and 
blew a large hole in this guy’s head. 
And there were the months he spent 
on one of the meanest prison farms 
in Arkansas, all because he got in- 
volved with a friend who tried to get 
her kids back from her ex-husband. 
And there was the time he got 
arrested for trying to drag an of- 
fensive pinball machine out into the 
street. And all those countless other 
times when trouble just seemed to 
come special delivery. 

“T never did aim to get into 
trouble,”” Emerson says in his 
Charmin-soft voice. ‘‘I don’t drink— 
haven’t for 20 years—but I can go 
into a nightclub, take a table back in 
a corner, sit there quietly minding 
my own business, and some drunk 
will make his way through all those 
other people, come by my table and 
spill a drink on me. 

“And Vil say, ‘That’s all right, 
buddy.’ And he’ll say, ‘Whattaya 
mean, it’s all right?’ And that’s 
when the fight starts.”’ 

Interspersed with the nightmare 
entries in his life, however, Emerson 
has also recorded a few on the plus 
side of the ledger. Among them are 
the dozen or so songs he’s written for 
Freddy Fender, and some for Jessi 
Colter, Marty Robbins and other top 
country singers. In addition, he has 
served as a manager and/or bookin: 
agent for several of the bigges 
names in show business. And now 


he’s producing recording sessions 
for Tompall and his Outlaw Band. 

In all, 131 Emerson songs have 
been made into records by someone, 
including Jessi’s I Thought I Heard 
You Call My Name, Fender’s San 
Angelo Lady and Robbins’ Ruby Ann 
and Beggin’To You. .- 

None of this quite takes the sting 
out of those past misadventures, 
though. 

Maybe the worst mess of all grew 
out of an attempt by a young lady of 
Emerson’s acquaintance to regain 
custody of her children from her 
former spouse—even if she had to 
filch them. 

“It was on Christmas, and she and 
some guy broke into the wrong 
house, looking for the _kids,”’ 
Emerson recalls grimly. ‘They got 
caught, she lost her purse and the 
guy got away. At the trial, she ad- 
mitted I wasn’t there, but I had been 
picked up for not having a driver’s 
license and there had been a 
SS bottie in my car with 

er name on it. When I denied 
knowing where she was, they 
charged me as an accessory after 
the fact. 

“T got this jake-leg lawyer, and 
when the prosecutor offered to let 
me off with a one-year sentence, I 
figured I’d better take it because I 
could see Tobacco Road all over that 
town, but my lawyer said, ‘No, hell 
no.’ The jury was out 35 minutes. 
They came back and said, ‘Ten 
years.’ ” 

They sent Emerson to Cummins 
Prison Farm in Arkansas, a nasty 
place where they have a habit of 
digging up inmates’ bodies, where 
shotgun-toting guards on horseback 
oversee 12-hours-a-day, seven-day- 
a-week work details, and where, by 
God, you keep hoeing whether there 
are any weeds there or not. 

“‘’d had some college, so I finally 
got to work in the office,” Emerson 
says. “‘And I started singing with the 
prison band and asked my lawyer 
about an appeal. No grounds, he 
said. So I paid an inmate lawyer $5 
and he threw me a writ that had me 
back in court in 10 days, and I got out 
on a $15,000 appeal bond.” 

That was when Emerson 
discovered he still had some friends 


around, despite all the hairy breaks. 
Friends like Willie Nelson, who did a 
benefit performance at Mickey 
Gilley’s Club in Houston to raise the 
$15,000 to pay a negotiated fine that 
got Emerson off the hook and made 
him a free man. 

It was at the benefit that Emerson 
met Sherri Jericho, a captivating 
new girl singer, whom Emerson now 
manages and for whom: he hopes to 
negotiate a major recording con- 
tract in the near future. Helping him 
in this project have been Tompall 
and the Glaser Brothers, who have 
also remained good friends. 

“Thank God the prison nightmare 
is over,’’ Emerson sighs, and a smile 
softens his tough-guy features for a 
moment. ‘Willie saved my life. 
There’s nothing on earth I wouldn’t 
do for him.” 

Looking back over a life that has 
taken him from his birthplace in 
Virginia to a fling at semi-pro 
baseball in Montana, to an un- 
successful marriage and the start of 
a singing career in Idaho, to a 
Columbia record contract and 
finally to a lucrative booking and 
writing career, Lee Emerson says 
he has learned one vital lesson: how 
to control his mercurial temper. 

“T shot a fellow once,” he explains 
reluctantly. ‘I know in my heart 
that I didn’t mean to pull that 
trigger. It was crazy anger that 
pulled the trigger. 

“Afterward, I drove to the police 
station and turned myself in, which 





helped. In court, the fact that the 
guy had cut me with his knife wasn’t 
even part of the evidence. I did nine 
mon in the county jail. I was 
wrong.” 

Even Lee has to admit, though, 
that there have been times when his 
tough outspokenness has paid 
dividends. 

He remembers the time he was 
managing Bobby Helms, whose 
string of big hits, including Fraulein, 
My Special Angel and Jingle Bell 
Rock, had made him one of the top 
record sellers in the business. 

“When Bobby’s contract with 
Decca (now MCA) ran out, I went to 
New York to talk to them and they 
said, ‘Where’s your lawyer?’ When I 
told them I didn’t bring one, they 
said they thought it was sort of 
unusual for a manager to do his own 
negotiating. 

“I told them I wasn’t there to 
negotiate. ‘I know what I want,’ I 
said, ‘and if you don’t give it to me, 
I’m gonna leave.’ I got Bobby a good 
contract.” 

Emerson laughs and shakes his 


_ head, and for a second or two, you 
thinking: 


find yourself lulled into g: 
“Hell, old Lee is a real pussycat!”’ 
Then the jaw toughens again. “I 
hate phonies and I’ll tell ’em to their 
face, and I won’t be one of ’em, 
either,” growls Lee Emerson. ‘I 
don’t figure I have to take an 
off of anybody—and I don’t lay 


it on 
anybody. That’s the wayI am.” ~@& 
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By Barbara Pepe 


L ee Arnold, the late-mornin, 
disc jockey on WHN, New Yor 
City’s only country-music radio 
station, may be the only person 
in the world who ever made the 
rugged Waylon Jennings run 
scared, even if it was unin- 
tentional. 

Arnold has known Jennings 
for several years, since the time 
Lee served as booking agent- 
emcee for the now-defunct 
Nashville Room in Manhattan’s 
Hotel Taft. ‘‘Waylon was 
playing the club, and we were 
upstairs in his room relaxing 
before the show,’’ Arnold 
recalls. ‘‘He told me how he was 
a freak on Jimmie Rodgers, and 
he wondered out loud if the Taft 
wasn’t the igh! same ag 
where Jimmie died back in the 
early ’30s? 

“Td read quite a bit about 


Rodgers and told Waylon: ‘Yes,’ 


he died in this hotel in 1933. He’d 
come to New York to record for 
RCA, even though he was suf- 
fering badly from TB. He had an 
attack at the studio during a 
morning session and came back 
to the Taft for a nap. Two hours 
later, we lost him. Matter of 
fact, he died in room 1049.’ 

“All of a sudden, Waylon 
blanched. I figured he was very 
moved by the story or was 
getting sick himself. But then he 
reached into his pocket, pulled 
out his room key and threw it on 
the bed. The tag showed that we 
were in room 1049. 

“Well, Waylon ran downstairs 
and had his room changed right 
away. To this day, whenever I 
see him, I just say ‘Jimmie 
Rodgers,’ and he smiles kinda 
weakly.” 

Most other other folks who 
tune in Arnold’s 10 a.m.-to-1 
p.m. show on WHN’s 50,000 
watts (1050 on the AM dial) 
smile, too. They recognize him 
as warm and outgoing, a man 
who turns strangers into friends 
in a matter of minutes. 

“Plenty of truckers, cabbies, 
salesmen and other men on the 
go listen in, but my main thrust 
on the air is toward the 
housewife who’s got her kids in 
school and who’s cleaning up 
around the house,” he said, his 
angular body draped across a 
chair in his tiny office on Park 
Avenue. “It’s a loving though 
platonic relationship. I try to 
give them a positive masculine 
response to their feminine needs 
at a time when they might not 
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On-the-air with Lee Arnold 


look their best or feel their 
loveliest.” 

In order to keep his show as 
lively as possible and to ac- 
complish his triple goal to in- 
form, educate and entertain, 
Arnold spends as much time as 
he can s ig country music, 
his abiding love. ‘It’s my whole 
life,’’ he says. Away from the 
studio, he reads everything he 
Giutiastaahier Anvit cn os 

lu er. spen 
hours on the phone with artists 
agents, producers and 
songwriters in Nashville and 
other country centers, then 


ayers along the latest news to 
listeners. 


“As an example’, Arnold ex- 
. “when Robbins 
was in New York recently, I had 
lunch with him, and we got to 
talking about audiences. Marty 
told me that people who come to 
see him always think he’s high 
on something. They can’t 
believe that he can be so elec- 
trifying without booze or pills or 
coke or whatever. 

“In truth, though, Marty 
doesn’t drink, smoke or take 
pills at all. It’s the audience that 
gets him high,”’ Arnold says. ‘‘I 


found that to be an illuminating 
statement and passed it on when 
Thad the chance.” 

New York City, of course, is 
about as far away from the back 
40 as a person can get. Yet when 
WHN switched to an all-coun 
format several months ago, it 
became one of the three most- 
listened-to stations in the 
metropolitan area. There’s a 
good reason for its success, 
Arnold claims: “‘We talk to New 
Yorkers like New Yorkers—like 
regular people. We don’t talk 
down to them, as some people 
I’ve heard in Texas do. Up here, 
we’re modern, progressive, 
slick, but not too slick; and 
te But our music’s 
s' the same as what you'll 
hear down there.” 

WHN’s accomplishments 
have done much to increase the 
demand for live country acts in 
Manhattan, believes Lee, 
somewhat a singer himself. 
When circumstances rmit, 
he’s lead vocalist with Country 
Heritage, a country-rock and 
Texas swing band. “I sing like 
you’d expect a disc jockey to 
sing,” he admits. “I can carry a 
tune, but it’s nothing dynamic. 


Meet the man who scared 


the hell out of ole Waylon. 


rE59 Gem e Oe 


Usually, though, the audience 
gets a big kick out of it when 
they see me, because they’re not 
used to physically viewing the 
man whose voice they hear on 
radio. It freaks them out.” 

After 18 years in New York 
radio, Arnold’s one remaining 

is to host his own 
television show. “‘I’d like to do 
something like Mike Douglas or 
Merv Griffin, only using country 
performers instead of 
Hollywood stars. It would be a 
talk show, one that gets into the 
artist’s head a bit. But it would 
also give him or her a chance to 
perform.’’ For now, though, he’s 
most satisfied to remain a 
record-spinner. 

“I still believe that good 
comes to good if you wait long 
enough,’’ Lee says. “I’ve always 
believed in trying to be open- 
minded and to listen to people. 
By practicing this philosophy, I 
enjoyed one of the most pleasant 
experiences of my life.” 


Arnold was the afternoon 
man at WGRZ in Newark, New 
Jersey, at the time. ‘‘I was about 
ready to go off the air when the 
studio me rang. The swit- 

operator was trying to 
reach my program director. 
“‘There’s a country-music artist 
out here who'd like to say hello 
to him and give him a copy of 
her new record,’’ she told me. 

“The program director was in 
the studio with me, but he was in 
a hurry to get home. He asked 
me to get rid of the singer: 
‘Listen to the record, or do 
whatever you want to do. But 
just take care of things,’ he said. 

“TI did. After my show, I went 
out front. The performer turned 
out to be Tammy Wynette, 
practically unknown at the time 
and doing her best to promote 
her very first record. We went 
back to our record library, and I 
put on her song. It was then that 
I learned Tammy had driven all 
the way from Nashville with 
$100 in her pocket to appear at 
some club in New Jersey for $75 
that night. She hadn’t eaten 
since breakfast, so I ordered 
sandwiches and coffee. 

“We became good friends in 
the next hour-and-a-half, and 
we’ve remained good friends 
ever since. It happened because 
I placed myself in the other 
person’s position and took the 
time to listen. It’s something I’ll 
never forget. No matter who you 
are, you still have to care about 
people.” a Y 
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